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Gist of This Issue 


THIS issue of the Review deals with a 
primary activity of the Employment Serv- 
ice—the vital business of employer rela- 
tions. 


The Washington office states the case for 
improving the effectiveness of employer 
relations so that adequate opportunities are 
created for successful local office perform- 
ance in advancing the six-point program 
in the community. Hit-or-miss employer 
relations activities never have paid off as 
compared to actions which are adequately 
planned, organized, directed, supervised, 
and carried out. Only the effective em- 
ployer calls pay off, says Joe B. Montgomery. 

p. 3 


Two authors from Chicago tell why it 
is important to assign continuing responsi- 
bility to a specific employer relations repre- 
sentative for dealing with given employers. 
See “The Personal Touch in Employer 
Relations.” p. 5 


“If you know the employer before you 
visit him, your battle is half won.” So 
begins G. R. Bethune of Macon, Ga., in 
his story of the need for gathering facts 
about the employer before visiting him. 


p. 6 


‘‘We set up an employer contact schedule” 
is a good method to include in any plan 
of employer visiting. Experience of Fort 
Worth with this type of control is told in 
“Scheduling Employer Visits.”’ p. 8 


Careful preparation before seeing the 
employer is essential to the success of a 
field visit. From Atlanta, Ga., comes a 
report on thorough-going preparation in 
the local office before venturing into the 
employer’s plant. p. 9 


Can your interviewer make 60 visits 
and cover 300 miles in a day? The New 
York City office says that it can be done. 
See “By Mail and By Phone,” written by 
Joseph A. Rose, New York City. p. 12 


‘Calling in the Experts”? reports how the 
ERR gets help from the job analyst, the 
veterans employment representative, and 
the counselor. p. 13 


In “It Never Stays Solved” Geraldine 
Bledsoe of Detroit tells how a minority 
group representative worked with the 
ERR to provide better service to the 
employer. p. 13 


When Spring’s Not Far... 


N THE Nation’s major food processing and timber 

producing areas, State and local office personnel 
are already starting their advance planning to meet 
the seasonal labor needs. 


Because labor markets are tight nearly everywhere 
in the country and the demands for labor strong, 
careful advance planning will be essential this year 
if the manpower problems in the food processing and 
log and lumber industries are to be handled satis- 
factorily. This was the consensus of regional spe- 
cialists in rural industries problems when they met in 
Washington recently to discuss labor demand and 
supply problems in the food-processing field and to 
work out plans for handling 1947 rural industries 
problems. i 


Predictions on lumber production were optimistic. 
Food processing in some areas, as in the past, is ex- 
pected to encounter acute labor shortages. 


While employment conditions varied in the differ- 
ent regions, all the representatives agreed on the im- 
portance of early determination of labor needs in 
each community and advance planning for meeting 
employer orders as they develop. 


It is, of course, still too early to determine just what 
the employment situation will be in various com- 
munities 3, 6, or 9 months in the future. 


It is not, however, too early to review last year’s 
operations and to make advance preparations for 
the employment of tested techniques used in past 
years in developing adequate labor supplies. As an 
aid to State and local offices, the May issue of the 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REvIEw will be devoted largely 
to articles stressing and recounting the experience 
of field personnel in recruiting and placing workers 
for rural and seasonal industries. These articles will 
feature special techniques employed to meet particu- 
larly difficult staffing problems, and an exchange of 
plans for 1947 operations which may be of help to 
State and local office personnel. 


Rural Industries and Migratory Labor 
Section, USES, Washington, D. C. 
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Preview by Director Goodwin—Supreme Court 
rules on “veteran” status—OJT gains heavily 
in 1946—Biggest employer of veterans— 
Puerto Ricans seek jolie here—End of hos- 
tilities and GI rights—Guidance and per- 
sonnel parley. 


T= shape of things to come for the public employ- 
ment offices can be glimpsed in a recent preview 
of 1948 by the Director of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. Appearing before the House Appro- 
priations Committee on budget estimates of the 
USES, Mr. Goodwin sketched the economic picture 
and its implications for ES offices: 

“. , . The outlook indicates that during the fiscal year 1948 
we will have a fluid labor market during most of the year, 
although it is expected that industrial output and national 
income will reach a peacetime peak. This situation will, we 
believe, be accompanied by high levels of employment, labor 
shortages in some areas and occupations and in certain types of 
industries which are characteristically difficult to staff, together 
with a large volume of turn-over. The expected adjustment in 
price and wage structures will be accompanied by adiustments 
in the demand for workers. Shifts in demand from certain 
types of goods, such as clothing, to more durable goods, such as 
automobiles and household equipment, as these durable goods 
become available in increasing quantity, will be reflected in 
adjusted production schedules and labor requirements. . . . 
The fluctuations these changes will bring in the labor market 


will be reflected in a heavy workload for the Employment 
Service.” 


QBack in 1918 a draftee who reported for induction on 
Armistice Day but was sent back home, subsequently 
claimed that he was a “veteran.” He ran into oppo- 
sition in his view and the courts were asked to decide 
the matter. The controversy eventually reached the 
Supreme Court and on January 20, 1947 the high 
court resolved it. It was ruled that the draftee in 
question (and others like him) was never in the armed 
service and therefore not entitled to a certificate of 
honorable discharge. It follows such persons are not 
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veterans and not entitled to the rights and privileges 
that Congress provided for veterans of World War I. 

The ruling of the high court is in line with long- 
established principles followed by the War and Navy 
Departments and the Veterans’ Administration. 

With regard to men called to duty for World War 
II, but never inducted to actual service, there is less 
confusion over the definition of the term “‘veteran.” 
As pointed out by the Retraining and Reemployment 
Administration, “The GI Bill of Rights, which 
governs administration of the majority of veterans’ 
rights and benefits now, clearly states that the term 
applies only to those who actually served at least 90 
days in the armed forces (unless discharged because of 
a service-incurred disability in less than 90 days) and 
who have been discharged under other than dishonor- 
able conditions.” 


@From 14,374 trainees on January 1, 1946, to 629,157 
on January 1, 1947, is a long stride. Nevertheless, 
these figures represent the gain achieved in 1 year in 
on-the-job training programs under the GI Bill of 
Rights. A considerable increase in the number of 
disabled veterans in training under the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 16) also took place 
during the past year. At the beginning of 1946, 
12,994 handicapped ex-GI’s were in training; at the 
end of the year this figure rose to 83,642. 


@Of the men employed by Federal agencies, over 53 
percent have seen military service, according to a 
report of the Civil Service Commission. A year ago, 
only 31 percent of the male civilians in Government 
agencies were war veterans. 

The Federal Government is ahead of all other 
employers in the hiring of World War II men veterans. 
Among all Federal employees, WW II men veterans 
accounted for 26 percent, whereas in the total civilian 
employment, only 19 percent were WW II men 
veterans. Restricting the count to WW II men vet- 
erans only, the Federal Government claimed 35 
percent of all its male employees were in that category, 
whereas for total male civilian employees only 26 
percent are WW II veterans. 

The Veterans Administration reported the highest 
proportion of veterans (60 percent) on its staff, the 
Navy Department 47 percent; the War Department 52 
percent, and the Post Office Department 39 percent. 
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QMigration of Puerto Rican women and girls to 
American cities to supplement the depleted ranks of 
household workers has been taking place for some 
time. While this trend may be easing the unemploy- 
ment that is rife in Puerto Rico, and is meeting a very 
real need for household helpers in the States, it 
presents some special problems. Says the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor: 


“Old problems of undercutting employment standards, dis- 
satisfied employers and employees, antagonism to a new 
minority group in the making, are involved. Difficulties are 
youthfulness of the girls, inexperience, lack of training, un- 
familiarity with modern household equipment, and with 
customs and work tempo in the United States, inadequate prior 
health examinations, lack of funds and of winter clothes.” 


Despite these drawbacks the Women’s Bureau says 
young women from Puerto Rico should not be denied 
opportunities for household employment under good 
working conditions in continental United States. 
Some of those who are already here are settled satis- 
factorily. In a number of instances, employers have 
reported that they are pleased with the new workers 
from the island and the workers, too, find conditions 
of their employment satisfactory. Such problems as 
will inevitably arise—for housewives, for social agen- 
cies in the communities, and for the girls themselves, 
will, the Women’s Bureau states, need careful working 
out, with Government and social agencies collaborat- 
ing to help solve the difficulties of this new trend. 
The establishment of good employment standards is 
a job for the community working with agencies 
equipped to advise on such things as decent hours, 
fair pay, good working conditions, opportunities for 
training, and good placement techniques. Local com- 
munities also will have the task of providing recrea- 
tional facilities for these new citizens in their midst, 
and will take steps to see that they are made welcome 
by church, civic clubs, educational groups; all by way 
: helping the girls adapt to the way-of-life in the 

tates. 


@President Truman’s proclamation ending hostilities 
gave rise to speculation among the Nation’s veterans 
as to the effect this action might have on their rights 
and privileges under the GI Bill of Rights. 


The Veterans Administration recently held that 
none of the provisions pertaining to the educational, 
loan, and readjustment allowance privileges of vet- 
erans would be affected by the cessation of hostilities— 
and the same ruling applied to vocational rehabilita- 
tion of disabled veterans under Public Law 16. Only 
official termination of the war would set the deadlines 
for the operation of these provisions. The GI Bill 
specifically states that loans may be guaranteed or 
insured by VA up to 10 years after the end of the war, 
education or job training may be started up to 4 years 
after the end of the war, and readjustment allowances 
for discharged veterans expire 2 years after the end 
of the war. Disabled veterans eligible for education 


or training under Public Law 16 face no specific 
starting deadline, but they must complete their train- 
ing within 9 years after the end of the war. 

The President’s proclamation did have this effect: 
In nonservice-connected death and disability cases, 
privileges such as hospitalization, domiciliary care, 
and burial allowance will be accorded only to those 
veterans who served between December 7, 1941 and 
the termination of hositlities, December 31, 1946. 
Also, Army and Coast Guard cadets and Navy mid- 
shipmen will no longer have active duty status, so 
that their service after December 31, 1946, as cadets 
or midshipmen will not be credited for veterans 
benefits. 


@More than 1,500 professional vocational guidance 
and personnel workers will meet in convention at 
Columbus, Ohio, during March 28-31. 

One convention theme has the title ““Developing the 
Human Resources of Democracy.” Speakers include 
national and international figures well known in the 
field of guidance and personnel. 


Government agency contribution to guidance and 
personnel programs will be a part of the program with 
Ewan Clague, Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the 
United States Employment Service, representing the 
Department of Labor. 

Staff members of the State Employment Service 
offices are also included in the convention program. 
In group meetings, they will join with community 
guidance people and local Government agency repre- 
sentatives in a review and clarification of guidance 
problems. 


Employment Service activities at a glance, 
December 1946 








Change from 

Number previous month 
Over-all 

Reception contacts............ 6, 866, 600 | 2% decrease. 

New applications.............. 577, 700 | 7% increase. 
Referrals, nonagricultural....... 695, 400 | 22% decrease. 
Placements, nonagricultural. .... 358, 100 | 19% decrease. 
Placements, men........... 242, 900 | 21% decrease. 
Placements, women........ 115,200 | 14% decrease. 
Placements, handicapped... . 16,100 | 22% decrease. 

Counseling interviews.......... 96, 400 | 9% decrease. 

Total employer visits........... 138, 500 | 7% decrease. 

All veterans 

New applications. ............. 246, 200 | 13% increase. 
Referrals, nonagricultural....... 281, 400 | 21% decrease. 
Placements, nonagricultural..... 132, 000 | 16% decrease. 
Placements, handicapped... . 10, 400 | 21% decrease. 
Counseling interviews.......... 63,100 | 11% decrease. 
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Employer Relations . . . 








UBLIC employment offices can achieve their objectives and carry out their programs in a community only 
PP. they get the cooperation of employers. The job openings necessary for placing veterans and other applicants 
must be obtained from employers. Labor market information which shows employment trends and job oppor- 
tunities is compiled from information supplied by individual employers. The potential benefits to employers 
and workers from the industrial services program will be realized only as individual employers accept and use the 
assistance available from the local office. The employer relations program must create the opportunity for suc- 
cessful performance of the Employment Service’s six-point program in the community. 


Effective employer relations do not result from hit-or-miss activities. Careful planning is essential. Each 
local office must develop and carry out two major plans: (1) determine which employers are to be contacted, 
the means of contact and the frequency; and (2) develop an individual continuing plan of service for each em- 
ployer included in the program of regular visits so that each visit will be based upon a meaningful purpose. 


PLANNED APPROACH PAYS OFF 


By JOE B. MONTGOMERY 
U. S. Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 





si Y Sci got to make calls if you want to get results.”’ 


So went the slogan of the nineteenth-century 
“drummer.” And this old selling slogan packed a 
factual punch backed up by statistics. Even the poor 
salesman can increase his sales by increasing his per- 
sonal calls. Unfortunately, however, if that is all he 
does he remains a poor salesman. He fails to achieve 
returns commensurate with his efforts. Only the 
effective calls pay off. 


As competition grew keener and time more valua- 
ble, progressive merchandisers soon learned that to 
stay out of the red something more than frequent calls 
on customers was necessary. From their experience 
was coined the very apt slogan: “Plan your work and 
work your plan.” As slogans go, this one gets pretty 
close to the roots of any sustained success in present- 
day employer relations activities of the Employment 
Service. 


ES people have always known that to increase 
their business they had to make personal visits to 
employers. Most local offices had extensive em- 
ployer-visit programs in the prewar days. ES people 
also learned that something more than making em- 
ployer visits is required. Two other conditions are 
necessary if personal visits are to pay off: (1) the 
right employers must be visited; (ah each call must 
have a meaningful purpose. 


The ES has the responsibility of providing service 
to all employers and all workers, excluding the 
limited number served by other public placement 
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agencies. At the same time, the budget available to 
the ES requires that the maximum of service be pro- 
vided with a minimum expenditure of funds. This 
means that personal visits must be made on those em- 
ployers who represent the greatest potential users of 
employment office services. 

In getting the employer’s business the ES faces 
competition just as any employer faces competition 
in selling his product. An employer must be shown 
that he has something to gain from using the ES 
rather than hiring at the gate or continuing to use 
whatever recruitment method he has used in the past. 
In addition, the fact that the ES now offers more 
than placement service increases the complexity of 
the selling job. To determine the need for indus- 
trial services and to demonstrate their value to the 
employer in meeting his problems makes even greater 
demands on the employment office representative. 

Since the use of any employment office service is 
entirely voluntary, the extent of use by employers 
depends directly upon the extent to which each em- 
ployer, first, is made aware of the services available, 
and second, is convinced of the value of these services 
to himself and his business. All employment office 
services are, of course, intangible—the hardest kind 
of product to sell. Some of these services are of a 
highly technical nature, making the selling job in- 
creasingly difficult. Most employers have a_ back- 
ground for appreciating quickly products whose value 
can be readily demonstrated on a mathematical or 
mechanical basis. It is harder to demonstrate social 
and economic values, which are not so easily measur- 
able or so readily apparent. 








Because it is a difficult job, the employer relations 
representative must prepare, in every case, to show 
the employer concrete values resulting from the serv- 
ices offered. This he obviously cannot do without a 
thorough understanding of (1) the services available 
through the local office, (2) the employer’s needs and 
problems, and (3) how local office services can be 
applied to meet the employer’s needs and solve his 
problems. When he understands all of these things, 
he must use his knowledge to develop a continuing 
plan of service which will give purpose to his calls and 
result in specific benefits to the employer and to 
workers served by the local office. 


Experience Shapes a Program 


The current employer-relations program is the out- 
growth of several years’ field experience. Before the 
war, local offices in many States had recognized the 
need for a selective approach to employer visiting and, 
in some cases, had established essentially the same 
criteria as are now recommended for determining 
which employers should be visited. 

The first draft of the present manual section on 
employer relations was written by field personnel, 
who used not only their own field experience but also 
reference materials sent in by other States. The man- 
ual section was issued by the national office in pre- 
liminary form in February 1946. In August, several 
months after the manual had been released, head- 
quarters staff made studies in a number of regional, 
State, and local employment offices in order to identify 
weaknesses and to obtain field recommendations for 
improving the program and procedures. To the 
greatest extent possible, the present program is based 
on practical field results and incorporates the improve- 
ments requested by field personnel as a result of their 
experience. Further improvements will result from 
continued operation of the program. 

The present program puts the emphasis on plan- 
ning—You’ve got to plan your work and work your 
plan.’ Planning falls into two phases: (1) Preliminary 
program planning on a community-wide basis, and (2) 
individual continuing plans of service for major mar- 
ket employers. 

Planning in the preliminary phase of establishing 
the program in a local office involves, first, determin- 
ing where the major market for ES products is; second, 
making sure that the field visit program will reach 
this “‘major market”; and third, planning to cover 
the “minor market” by means less expensive than 
regularly scheduled personal visits. 

No successful business man sends his salesmen out 
at random. He sends them to those establishments 
which represent the greatest potential users of iis 
product. If necessary, he conducts extensive research 
to determine who those potential users are. 

Fortunately, the ES can determine rather readily 
what its “major market” is in any given community. 
As a national average it has been demonstrated that 
approximately 75 percent of the nonagricultural 
workers are employed by approximately 15 to 20 per- 
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cent of the employers. This means that well-directed, 
regular visits need cover only 15 to 20 percent of the 
employing establishments in the community to tap 
most of the job opportunities. This is the first step in 
planning: To identify the “major market.” 

Employers, however, are not included for regular 
field visits solely on the basis of size. Firms of the same 
size may have different problems and varying degrees 
of need for services available through the employment 
office. Inclusion is based on the need for service and 
the potential for service as measured by such con- 
siderations as size of establishment, along with turn- 
over rate, nature and quality of job openings, em- 
ployment trend, and the economic importance of the 
firm’s products. Those firms which meet the estab- 
lished criteria are set up for regular visits. Frequency 
of visits is then determined in the light of such criteria 
as seasonality and the number of employers in relation 
to number of staff available, in addition to the above 
criteria which indicate the relative importance of all 
the employers included in the field visiting program. 
Those employers who afford the greatest actual or 
potential opportunities for service are scheduled for 
regular visits at least once a month; others bimonthly 
or seasonally as the local situation requires. 


Service to Minor-Market Employers 


By excluding the “minor market” employers from 
the regular field-visit program, the local office is not 
excluding them from service. It is merely choosing 
to use less expensive means of carrying on its promo- 
tional activities with those employers. In so doing 
the local office is merely budgeting its available staff 
and time by directing its efforts according to the total 
actual or potential returns per staff man-hour ex- 
pended. It will use mail and telephone contacts on 
the same systematic planned basis that it makes em- 
ployer visits. It will also use newspapers, radio, and 
speeches before associations and clubs. Through 
these and other available means all employers in the 
community are kept informed of the services avail- 
able and shown the advantages-to them and to the 
community of using the ES. In addition, field visits 
are made to these “‘minor market”? employers to the 
extent necessary in actually providing service or work- 
ing out problems that develop in the course of serving 
them. 

Once the “major market” employers included in 
the regular field visit program have been assigned 
to a specific ERR, the preliminary program planning 
is done (subject to constant review and change as 
necessary) and the individual continuing plan of 
service for each employer begins. The continuing 
plan of service is merely an orderly approach to de- 
termining: 

1. The employer’s needs and problems in specific 
terms. 

2. How the services of the local office can assist 
in meeting those problems. 

3. How agreement may be reached with the em- 
ployer to provide these services. 
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In the initial stages, the plan of service may indicate 
only the kinds of information that are needed from 
the employer in order to get an understanding of his 
needs and problems. As the relationship with the 
employer progresses, however, and as the informa- 
tion about his needs becomes complete, the plan of 
service becomes more concrete and more specific in 
terms of services to be provided and actions to be taken 
by the local office either independently or in coopera- 
tion with the employer. 

If the preliminary program planning on an office- 
wide basis has been well done, the ERR is visiting 
the best potential customers in the community. It is 
his job to make the calls pay off. He does this by 
purposeful, specific planning of each visit as contrasted 
with the “door-to-door” or “general good will’ 
approach to see whether the employer “‘has any jobs 
today.” The ERR is not primarily interested in 
“iobs today.” He is interested in selling the employer 
on using the ES so that whenever he has jobs, or 
whenever he needs any of the other services provided 


by the local office, he will call the local office as readily 
as he calls the power and light company to have the ~ 
electricity turned on. 

The Employment Service cannot survive on the 
marginal jobs and occasional orders. It must pene- 
trate the job market to a substantial degree if it is to 
achieve the objectives on which its existence is justified. 
To do this, it must plan its employer relations program 
on a community-wide basis and on an individual- 
employer basis, and it must see that the plan is carried 
through. The “major market” employers par- 
ticularly, those employers who are the economic 
mainstay of the community, have no patience with 
any other approach. They will not use the Service 
out of sympathy or desire to cooperate. They will 
use it if they recognize “It’s good business.” 

As the spearhead of all local office services, em- 
ployer relations activities must be planned, organized, 
directed, supervised and carried out so that the ES 
can show each individual employer, large or small, 
that it is “good business” to use its services. 


THE PERSONAL TOUCH 


By GEORGE SCOTT. and LORAN AGLER, Chicago, Ill. 


TAND beside the meat counter of a busy chain 

market on a Saturday morning and watch the 

harassed housewives as they shop. Mrs. Brown, 
regular customer of the store, waits patiently for 20 
minutes. At last one of the meat cutters approaches 
her. ‘May I help you?” he asks. 

Mrs. Brown smiles politely, but refuses. ‘I’m 
waiting for Harry,” she says. 

You’ll see a similar scene enacted in a barber shop 
on a busy afternoon. Regular patrons will wait for 
Al, or for Jimmy, their favorite barber. 

Harry is no doubt a capable meat cutter, just as 
Al and Jimmy are capable barbers. Mrs. Brown 
may think that Harry gives her better service than 
the other butchers do. Or maybe she likes the 
cheery way he says ““Good morning.” But in 9 cases 
out of 10, there’s no logical reason at all. Mrs. 
Brown prefers Harry simply because he has waited 
on her a lot of times before. 

And the barber shop patron likewise follows the 
human tendency to do business with somebody he 
knows and understands. 

Recognizing these factors, we have attempted to 
assign our employer-relations representative so that 
there was a continuous relationship with employers. 

During the war years, there has been a great deal 
of shifting of personnel in the agency, most of which 
was unavoidable, of course. Many ERR’s went to 
war. Many others were offered better paying jobs 
in private industry. In both instances the departing 
ERR’s had to be replaced with new people promoted 
or transferred from other jobs in the agency. 
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And each time this happened, the Employment 
Service lost someting. 

For, employers are human—just as human as Mrs. 
Brown, who wanted Harry to wait on her, or the 
barber shop patron who wouldn’t have his hair cut 
by anybody but Al. In other words, employers, like 
all other human beings, like to do business with people 
they know and are used to. 

Any sales manager in private industry will tell you 
that a change of salesmen invariably means a loss of 
business in that particular territory for at least 5 or 
6 months, until the new man can get acquainted and 
establish friendly relations with the buyers. 

The basic idea of this article is that the more 
friendly the relations we can promote with employers, 
the more cooperation we can get from them, and the 
more we shall be able to accomplish. And the best 
way to promote friendly relations is to keep the ERR’s 
contacting the same accounts, so that employers will 
become acquainted with them, feel friendly toward 
them, and learn to depend on them. 

Entirely aside from the question of personal rela- 
tionships, there are a number of good reasons why it 
is good business for the ES not to make frequent 
changes in the accounts that its ERR’s are handling. 

First of all, as every employer visitor knows, posi- 
tions and titles don’t tell the whole story as to who 
is who in any industrial or business organization. 
In one plant, the personnel manager may be a man of 
real influence, with considerable right to make per- 
sonnel policy, and authority to give information to 
the ERR. In the next plant, he may have very 
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little authority insofar as being able to fulfill the 
desired relationship between management and the 
ES. It takes a certain length of time for the ERR to 
find out who has the real authority in any organiza- 
tion. And until he finds and gets acquainted with 
the right man, he isn’t likely to get much real coopera- 
tion from the company. 

Secondly, there is the conviction held by every 
employer, from the filling station operator with one 
attendant up to the steel company which employs 
thousands, that Ais business is “different.”” When an 
employer sees a different ERR coming in every few 
months to contact him, he feels that the ES is treating 
him as just another employer—an employer to be con- 
tacted by anybody that happens to be handy. He 
resents this. He feels that, with his “different”? prob- 
lems, the Service ought to assign somebody who will 
become a specialist with regard to his business. If he 
doesn’t get this kind of service, he withholds his 
cooperation—and his orders. 

And third, there is the undeniable fact the employer 
is perfectly right in thinking that his business is 
“different.” Every business is different, and the 
differences have to be taken into consideration in 
selecting and referring applicants, in gathering labor 
market information, and in counseling the employer 
on labor market conditions and personnel manage- 
ment policies. Learning about the uniqueness of the 
business, as well as personalities of officials with whom 


he is dealing, is something that no ERR can accom- 
plish in a month, or 3 months, or even 6 months, 
It takes time. 

And that brings us to the question of ES policy 
in assigning employer accounts to our employer rela- 
tions staff. We have assigned accounts industrially 
or geographically depending upon the type of area 
served. In large metropolitan areas where industry 
is highly concentrated, it has been found most practi- 
cable to assign accounts on an industrial basis, which 
permits specialization on the part of the ERR. In 
sections where the local office covers a large area in 
which like or related industry is not highly concen- 
trated, it has been found that the assignment of 
accounts on a geographical basis permits more efficient 
operation. In this type of area, where the services of 
more than one ERR are required, the geographical 
method of assignment eliminates the unnecessary 
crossing of paths by the ERR’s excessive travel time 
and expense. 

Whether the accounts are assigned on an industrial 
or geographical basis is dependent upon the factors 
previously mentioned above. The important thing is 
that once they have been assigned, the assignment 
should be permanent. Only in this way can the ERR 
get the full cooperation of the employer—the em- 
ployer who has the very human attribute of wanting 
to do business with somebody he knows and is used to. 


BEFORE THE VISIT 


By G. R. BETHUNE, Macon, Ga. 


F YOU know the employer before you visit him, 

your battle is half won. So, it is well worth the 
time and trouble it takes to really find out all you 
can about him before making your first call. 

Take his name, for instance. Do you know how to 
spell it correctly? Do you know his given name or 
initials? Both of these things are important; but, 
above all, you should know how to pronounce the 
name. Employers are not always named Brown, or 
Smith, or Williams. And if, for example, the name 
should be Fauche (pronounced Foo-shay), the owner 
of it would not relish being called Mr. ‘“‘Fawsh.” 

The correct initials are important too. You should 
be careful not to confuse J. C. Williams, for instance, 
with J. B. Williams. “J. B.” may be “J. C.’s” cousin 
perhaps, but he may be “‘J. C.’s” enemy. 

Perhaps the employer was in the armed services 
during the late war. If so, you should certainly know 
that fact as well as in which branch he served. Now, 
I am not suggesting that you ought to talk about the 
war, or hail him as a hero, but the knowledge may 
prevent your saying the wrong thing. If he had been 
a Navy lieutenant it may not be very diplomatic to 
suggest that the Army won the war. 

It helps if you know something of an employer’s 
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background—his home town, his college, his club. 
Here again the point is—be careful that you don’t 
say the wrong thing. You never can tell when a man 
may prove to be “touchy” on some seemingly unim- 
portant subject. 

When you are trying to get a line on an employer, 
it is important to learn about his hobbies. A man 
may be in conference every time you call, or just “‘too 
busy” to see any callers; but a fisherman, for instance, 
is never too busy to see and talk to a soul with a kin- 
dred interest. 

Affiliation with civic clubs or social clubs also gives 
an excellent opportunity to make contacts with em- 
ployers. The case of Mr. B is a good example. Mr. 
B is the manager of a large plant, one that has a 
big turn-over in labor. Our office has made many 
efforts to interest him in using the service of the em- 
ployment office, but entirely without success. 

Mr. B, as it happens, was an “‘anti-Government” 
man, so set in his ideas that he refused to deal with 
any Government agency. We had about decided 
that we were simply butting our heads against a stone 
wall. Then I happened to meet Mr. B a few times 
at small parties at the homes of mutual friends. Those 
contacts broke the ice between us, and on my next 
visit to his office, Mr. B was cordial and willingly 
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listened to all my sales talk. (On that visit I gathered 
enough information to make out a 553.) Soon he was 
using our Service and freely admitting that he had 
made a mistake in not using it long before. 

If you get a chance to serve on a public committee 
with some hard-to-reach employer, that is a wonderful 
opportunity to know him. You can learn just where 
he is vulnerable. Perhaps he is the kind of man who 
always wants to be a chairman; perhaps he likes to 
be asked for advice; perhaps he loves to make speeches! 
Whatever his weakness, you can find it out, and then 
it is much easier to get results when you make your 
next visit to him. 

In a period of several years, I have invited over 30 
employers to come to the Macon office and make a 
talk to my personnel, my whole thought being to 
sell the office to the employer. In most cases it 
worked. 

I mentioned several things you should know about 


the employer before you visit him at his place of 
business. However, we must remember that we 
should be thoroughly familiar with the various jobs 
in the employer’s establishment, with the number of 
people he employs, the type of business he operates 
and, if it is an industrial organization, the types of 
machines in the plant, and the end product. This 
is where your job specifications will prove very 
valuable to you. 

I have never failed to interest an employer when 
I showed him a picture of one of his machines, and 
a description of how the employee operates it. 

Before calling on an employer, you should be sure 
that you know his correct title and the exact position 
that he holds in the business. You should certainly 
know just what are his relations with labor unions. 
Very often that knowledge will help you in saying 
the right thing at the right time, or perhaps more 
important, in not saying the wrong thing at any time. 


A VISIT WITH A PURPOSE 


By OWEN J. ADAMS, Thomaston, Ga. 


HEN three local men pooled resources and 

started a new industry in our area, they were 
bound to run into difficulties. Brown, a newcomer 
to our town, knew practical foundry work; he had 
spent most of his life in his father’s backyard ma- 
chine shop and foundry combination, but he had 
never looked into the technical phases of the busi- 
ness. Smith, an established local resident, financed 
the enterprise. Jones was to be business manager 
and contact man. Neither of the latter two knew 
anything about the foundry business. 

The plant was to be small at first, employing only 
four people other than the two working partners, but 
future plans were for rapid expansion. 

The purpose of our visiting this employer was to 
give him aid in securing suitable workers and to 
give him the benefit of such tools as we might have 
in our office that would furnish him information 
about the foundry industry and its occupations. 

Obviously, the securing of workers was one of the 
chief problems of this employer. No such industry 
had been in existence in this local office area before. 
The likelihood of finding workers with foundry 
experience was slight. Then, too, because the em- 
ployers knew so little about their newly established 
industry, they were certain to run the gauntlet of all 
problem areas with which the Employment Service 
is equipped to deal. So our purpose in visiting the 
newly established Thomaston foundry was to show 
the employer just how we could help him. 

With no records on similar operations in our area, 
we had to rely entirely on the tools that had been 
furnished us through the State, regional, and head- 
quarters offices. In planning to make our visit pur- 
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poseful and fruitful, we started an examination of the 
tools of our trade. 

Even though we had never visited this employer 
and had no order from him we examined the applica- 
tion files to see if we had any suitable workers for 
the foundry. No fully qualified workers were found 
in the files, but an examination of several application 
cards bearing codes that were closely related to 
foundry occupations revealed that the job family 
series and pamphlet job descriptions listed them as 
interchangeable after some additional training. Our 
volumes entitled Ams IN PLAcING MILITARY AND 
NAVAL PERSONNEL were also helpful in pointing up 
veteran applicants whose experience in the armed 
forces brought them into at least the partially quali- 
fied range. Even so, we found very few men in the 
file who could fit into the new organization, since 
the employer needed experienced men. Therefore, 
we knew that in talking to the employer on this first 
visit we would need to stress the clearance or inter- 
office recruitment method of obtaining workers. 

We next set about listing the occupations which 
we had pulled from our active file, with a short 
description typed alongside each occupation. This 
was done on plain bond paper, by code. We did 
not list the applicant’s name here, but had the name 
on another slip, together with the code number, so 
that we could give the employer names and addresses 
if and when he became interested in one of the 
applicants. 

From our library we took the volume of job descrip- 
tions for job foundries. In the introduction and the 
process description sections of this book we found ac- 
curate and pointed information which presented a 
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clear picture of foundry operation, including tech- 
nical details of materials, tools, and equipment used 
in foundries. Following these sections in the book 
we found each job separately listed, described, and 
illustrated. Definitions of foundry terminology and 
nomenclature are included in the back of the book, 
together with a titular listing of other books containing 
pertinent information relative to the industry. This 
book we set aside to carry with us on our visit. We 
also pulled out the book for machine shops, when a 
review of its material revealed other useful and 
appropriate information. 

Next we assembled all pertinent occupations in the 
foundry industry from our file of 5 x 8 job description 
pamphlets and placed these alphabetically in the 
DicTIonARY OF OccUPATIONAL TITLES, each in place 
at the page where the DOT carried a description of 
the job listed on the job description pamphlet. We 
then added to our “‘sales kit’? the booklets, Ams IN 
PLacinc Mutirary AND NAVAL PERSONNEL, job 
family series for the foundry industry, iron and steel 
industry, and machine tool manufacturing. Next we 
placed in our kit seven pamphlets from the ‘‘O” series 
of the job families, all in foundry or related occupa- 
tions. Armed with this material, together with local 


office order and clearance order blanks, we were ready 
for our visit. 

Our visit was most pleasant and profitable—to us, 
and we feel certain, to the employer. He was visibly 
impressed with the pointed information we had con- 
cerning his industry: so much so that he borrowed the 
two job description books and the 5 x 8 job description 
pamphlets until he could order some for his own use. 
We received an order for four workers, placed one of 
the men from our local office files as a helper, and 
placed orders in clearance for the remaining skilled 
workers needed. The local man whom we placed as 
a helper was to be trained into a skill when the 
experienced men were obtained. 

The clearance system worked. We had a qualified 
patternmaker referred to us from another office and 
he was hired. (There was a peculiar twist to this 
clearance placement. When the applicant arrived in 
town for interview, we took him out to introduce him 
to the employer. Imagine our surprise when they 
embraced like two long-lost brothers and began 
talking over old times! They had been buddies in 
the South Pacific and had not seen each other in 
2 years.) 

P. S. Working with the ES is certain to bring satis- 
faction if you plan your work, then work your plan. 


SCHEDULING EMPLOYER VISITS 


By ALMA L. HERNDON, Fort Worth, Tex. 


HE institution of the six-point program in the 

Fort Worth office caught the staff with a 
greatly extended activity schedule and no additional 
personnel. Placement activity, rocketing downward 
from wartime levels, met head-on an increased appli- 
cant burden of veterans and displaced war workers; 
and the noise of the explosion set the local office man- 
agement back on its heels. 

In April 1945, the office had begun to formulate a 
plan for a complete placement service and a revised 
employer relations program to be inaugurated when 
war activity should cease. During the war years, 
industries which were essential to war production 
were served on a priority basis by the local office, with 
only limited service rendered to locally needed indus- 
tries in the community, and no service at all to many 
others. 

We realized that in the postwar years our neglected 
industries would again become a major source of job 
openings. Many of those industries had suffered 
limiting wartime regulations which we, as a part of 
the War Manpower Commission, had helped to en- 
force. Many employers, as a result, had been left 
with feelings toward the Employment Service which 
were anything but friendly. We knew that we were 
not only going to have to plow new fields but would, 
in some instances, have to dig deep enough to bury 
some pretty cretchety ghosts. 


To this end we designed an employer contact pro- 
gram on a long-range basis geared to start slowly 
after VJ-day and gather momentum as reconversion 
activity and applicant load increased. 

The employer record file which had gathered dust 
in the storeroom for 4 years was brought out and up 
to date. A selected group of employers was con- 
tacted for an indication of their employment activity 
since 1940, and their postwar reconversion plans, 
anticipated expansion, seasonal peaks and fluctua- 
tions, and potential hiring needs. The Chamber of 
Commerce was consulted for information on new and 
potential enterprises scheduled for postwar develop- 
ment, and a control was set up in the local office to 
gage the ratio of ES activity to labor market activity 
generally in the community. 

This control furnished a break-down, by two-digit 
code, of all the industry in the local area; showed the 
estimated total of employees working in each industry 
group; the total number of employers or employing 
firms in each group; estimated monthly accessions 
and potential ES load. 

Working from these tabulations, we set up an em- 
ployer-contact schedule which would cover about 
60 percent of the employing firms and 80 percent of 
the local work force in a year’s time, 40-70 percent 
in 6 months’ time, and about 30-60 percent on a 
quarterly basis. Within the last group were listed 
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the firms with the largest potential hiring power and 
the problem firms most in need of technical assistance 
and ES-270 coverage. 

Shortly after VJ-day we took stock of local office 
personnel, reorganized our placement divisions on an 
industrial basis and reassigned our field contact 
representatives, who had formerly been employed 
in the technical services and worker utilization de- 
partments, to the placement divisions to work directly 
with the employers served by the respective divisions 
and with the local office placement personnel serving 
these employers. Every contact representative was 
instructed to carry the idea of a complete placement 
service to the field. He was cautioned to stress the 
idea of service, and to help employers forget wartime 
regulations and reports, to gather statistics only as a 
part of the contact and only when the employer ap- 
peared willing to cooperate. Contact people were to 
walk softly, speak gently, indicate a willingness to 
serve and turn away wrath, though, of course, main- 
taining an aggressive and positive problem-solving 
approach. In December 1945 we were ready to go. 

In January 1946, when our total placements fell 
to a low of 1,851, and our file of active job seekers stood 
at 9,567, we made 223 employer contacts. It seemed 
to help a little because in February placements began 
to climb. We accelerated our contact program and 
scheduled 500 visits for February. We made 416, 
and placements stood at 2,119. 

We sent reports to the State office and sat back to 
rest on our laurels. We had met a rough situation 
and victory was ours. We were on our way out of 
the woods. We waited for congratulations from the 
State director. Instead we received a terse message to 
make 1,000 employer contacts in March 1946. 
Evidently the situation State-wide was rougher than 
we thought. We took out our long-range program 


and revised the schedule. We shook the lead out of 
our feet. We pressed into service everyone in the 
office who had ever made field contacts. We set 
aside the first 30 minutes of each work day for a 
conference and pep-talk on the employer contact 
program and we made 1,002 visits. We added three 
tabulations to the administrative control; i. e., num- 
ber of visits made, number of openings received, 
number of placements. From this control each field 
representative could determine his own effectiveness 
in obtaining employer orders, and the effectiveness 
of his placement division in filling his orders. The 
division heads could plan and replan schedules. 
The 1,000-contacts-a-month schedule was an emer- 
gency measure and could not be sustained, but that 
month’s activity did result in a steady upswing on 
placements, which from August through December 
1946 exceeded 1945. 

The use of our employer control has proved a most 
effective tool in helping us to make the most of our 
time in the field. It shows us where to place more or 
less emphasis on order solicitation, where to anticipate 
seasonal peaks, where to maintain a constant program 
of visits, where an occasional contact will suffice. 

Barring unusual economic factors, and seasonal 
fluctuation, our field visiting program bears a definite 
relation to our placement activity. When we accel- 
erate our employer contact program, our placements 
increase in direct ratio. When our field visits de- 
crease, so do placements. Our graphs, charted from 
our controls, indicate very definitely that sound em- 
ployer relations build a sound placement program. 
We will continue its use because it has proved its 
effectiveness in wringing the water out of field 
activities. It is the most time-economizing device 
we have come upon in using a limited staff to the 
best advantage. 


ONE— TO GET READY 


By LOUIS F. HECKMAN, Atlanta, Ga. 


HE steel plant has always been one of our major 
employing concerns in Atlanta. Its personnel 
averages 1,800 the year round and, as all other large 
plants, has been having its share of troubles to recruit 
and hold sufficient labor to meet production schedules. 
We have visited the plant many times before and 
our relationship with the plant’s employment office 
staff was on a “first name” basis. Our relationship 
went over on an even firmer basis when at the begin- 
ning of the war we persuaded “plant personnel’’ to 
assign one of their members to our office as a recruiter. 
This was done and the result was a somewhat 
higher percentage of placements. It worked so well 
that the plant was reluctant to discontinue the prac- 
tice after the war ended. We were pleased with the 
arrangement and, the plant itself was thoroughly 
satisfied. 
The world was rosy: we were making placements, 
lots of them, and the plant was getting workers 
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Visits to the plant were made from time to time to 
get ES-270 reports and to keep up friendly contacts. 
On occasion we even invited some of our perennial 
‘visiting firemen” from Washington to go along with 
us to our prize plant to demonstrate “‘the way we do 
things here in the South.” 

Meanwhile, we kept accumulating facts. We had 
facts on the plant’s employment ceilings, labor con- 
tracts, names and telephone numbers of various 
department heads. With this information we could 
instantly check with any section or department about 
its labor problems. Of course we never did, because 
we had the plant’s recruiter “Uncle Joe,” always with 
us. He could and did give us daily verbal reports 
about the plant’s production schedule, job openings, 
and other vital facts. 

The Atlanta office staff was as proud as the father 
of a new set of twins. And then the blow fell. 

It started out innocently enough. Our good friend 
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“Uncle Joe,” the recruiter, came to us with a problem. 
Not much of a one, but He was scheduled to 
make a talk before his supervisors’ meeting on the 
subject, ““Why the Turn-Over?”” The plant was be- 
ginning to think more about costs, and decided that 
a lower turn-over rate would save money. Would we 
give him a hand in accumulating some facts and 
figures? he asked. Of course we could. First, since 
this talk was to be about turn-over, we had to know 
exactly what the turn-over was. This was computed 
from figures furnished on our ES-270 reports. We 
had known it was high and had mentioned this fact 
in times past, but the plant management knew by 
experience that all steel mills had a high turn-over 
rate and accepted this as an irreconcilable fact. They 
weren’t worried. Our survey showed a 13 percent 
turn-over for the month just past, but more important, 
it showed that they had lost personnel equivalent to 
105 percent of their total personnel during the first 
11 months of 1946. 





A Doubting “Uncle Joe”’ 


“Uncle Joe” didn’t believe it. He couldn’t realize 
that his company had lost so many workers. The 
company paid a bit better than the prevailing wage 
and offered employer benefits over and beyond those 
offered to workers in other industries. His immediate 
conjecture was that our figures were not accurate. 
But they were. We had isolated and identified an 
undeniable fact that the plant had an excessive 
turn-over. But why? 

Our file gave us the names of department heads and 
indicated the internal structure of the plant’s organ- 
ization. ‘Uncle Joe” furnished additional detail as 
to the line of authority and operating procedures. 
He outlined the current procedure which operating 
departments used to staff their sections. He reviewed 
the plant’s techniques for hiring and firing. All this 
provided good background information and pointed 
out the fact that we in the local office should do some- 
thing about it. We now dug our teeth into an im- 
portant problem. We had reason to believe that 
the plant would be interested in any suggested solu- 
tions to their problem which we might be able to 
make. We had a purpose for a very important visit. 

But one just doesn’t rush into an industrial plant 
and tell them that their cherished traditions regarding 
personnel administration are all wet. More facts, 
more figures, and a suggested remedy must be ready 
for the administration. 

The placement officers handling the plant’s account 
contributed bits of information they had gathered 
from ex-workers. Some of these had claimed that 
the plant had no “‘system.”” Others had charged that 
the foreman in the rod mill wouldn’t take anybody 
less than 6 feet tall (he was a scant 5 feet 5 himself). 
Still others complained that nobody had ever told 
them about the group insurance until they saw the 
deduction on their pay envelopes, etc., etc. 

The occupational analyst confirmed the fact that 
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there was an inadequate exchange of information 
about jobs between the various foremen and the 
personnel office. Further, the analyst was able to 
produce a fairly accurate organizational (or rather 
dis-organizational) chart of the plant’s industrial 
relations division. He had proposed organizational 
and functional charts which, in his opinion, would be 
more suitable than the present set-up, provided 
certain other changes were made in their traditional 
personnel practices. But such plans cost money to 
put into operation and the plant was interested in 
saving money, not spending it. 

So far we knew this much: first, they had a large 
turn-over. Second, preemployment indoctrination 
training was lacking. Third, there was probably 
little or no on-the-job training given. Fourth, there 
was a most inadequate exchange of job information 
between operating and administration heads. Fifth, 
no exit interviews system was used and workers were 
never transferred from one department to another. 

This may all sound like an example, directly from 
the books, of what should not be. In spite of this, 
the plant had operated with some success a consider- 
able number of years. 

We had our purpose in mind for visiting and now 
we had something to talk about. Something perti- 
nent, something in which we believed our friends 
would be interested. In order to present our find- 
ings, we put them down in writing, looked up ex- 
amples of successful approaches to this same problem 
used by other companies to bolster our arguments 
(pocketed a couple of aspirins for personal use), 
and with stern determination set forth. 

It’s a big order for a plant to rearrange its going 
personnel set-up. But we knew that we had something 
to sell and the product was good. 


We Strike the Right Moment 


The personnel office was glad to see us as always, 
and was definitely interested in our suggested plan 
of operation. They had been placed on “the spot” 
by top management. They had been instructed to 
do something about turn-over and do it quickly. 
We had arrived at the right moment with needed 
reinforcements. 

It should have been difficult to convince them that 
they needed job information, a preemployment in- 
doctrination program, an exit interview system, but 
it wasn’t. They had known these things were good 
all along. 

Our information provided that extra something 
that they needed to get action. 

Results: Good so far and prospects of getting 
better. The ‘“‘boss” allowed installation of pre- 
employment indoctrination immediately and has be- 
gun a rather complete analysis program to provide 
necessary job information. They have instituted a 
transfer system and exit interview system. They 
plan a rather complete and continuous foremanship- 
training program and, who knows, they may even 
reduce their turn-over! 
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SERVICE CENTER FOR EMPLOYERS 


By SIDNEY Q. JANUS, Atlanta, Ga. 


N A RECENT issue of Eprror AND PUBLISHER 
appears the story of a business executive whose 
department store chain does $80,000,000 worth of 
business a year. The executive explains how his 
company decided to spend $3,000,000 a year on ad- 
vertising. He is addressing a group of newspapermen. 
The first newspaper space his company purchased, 
he emphasizes, was a result of the newspaper’s demon- 
strating to the company that it was concerned with 
the company’s sales, not with selling advertising space. 
The lesson is obvious. Of course, the newspaper 
and the department store are interdependent as the 
executive in our story freely admits, but znztzally, the 
promotion of the interests (namely, sales) of the de- 
partment store by the newspaper had to be demon- 
strated before the interdependence became a reality. 
Personnel engaged in employer relations work in 
the Employment Service should understand that until 
they demonstrate that the businessman’s interest is 
the paramount concern of the local employment office, 
they can never hope to benefit by the mutual relation- 
ship which potentially exists between them. 

Some people in the ranks of those who contact 
employers daily argue that our six-point program is 
not sufficiently down-to-earth from the point-of-view 
of the employer and hence, difficult to sell. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth! You are selling the 
employer short, and the ES even more short if you 
believe that you are selling abstractions. While we 
deal in intangibles, selling our services is comparable 
to selling washing machines and refrigerators, and 
such services are just as much in demand once the 
initial hurdle of demonstrating the interdependence 
mentioned above is overcome. 


Access to LM Trends Through ES 


What are the interests of business and industry in 
which we can sink our teeth as ES salesmen? 

First, it is widely recognized by industry’s spokes- 
men that it is undeniably to the interests of local busi- 
ness to have freedom of access to the local labor mar- 
ket; not just to some of the skills and workers in the 
labor market, but to all of them. What other agency 
today in the local community or anywhere knows as 
much about the labor market, its complexion and 
trends, as the local employment office? 

Second, business and industry today are aware 
of the fact that they must have orderly housekeeping 
for their personnel ‘“‘equipment” as well as for their 
mechanical equipment. Obviously, some plants are 
capable within their own framework of setting up per- 
sonnel-record systems because of their size, affiliation, 
or background. However, hundreds of plants, par- 
ticularly in Region VII which is predominantly a 
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region of small business, are dependent for their 
housekeeping system upon advice and assistance out- 
side of their own bailiwick. What other agency in 
the local community or anywhere has as much know- 
how in job analysis and job classification as the ES? 

Third, the employer may be perplexed with one 
or more of a variety of personnel problems which 
are inevitable in our present-day economy, as for 
example: (a) how to reduce turn-over in a specific 
skill, or department; (b) how to select rapid learners 
for a job where no previous experience is necessary; 
(c) how to reduce the load of interviewing at the 
employer’s gate, or in his employment office; (d) 
how to crystallize his hiring specifications into stand- 
ardized language and format; etc. 

These few examples suffice to demonstrate the 
benefit to the employer in our techniques of inter- 
viewing (for problems a and c), aptitude tests (for 
problem b), and job specifications (for problem d)— 
techniques so readily available and accessible. 


The Employees Needs Are Real 


There are other conditions of interdependence 
between the ES local office and the industrial estab- 
lishment. The three instances cited are concrete 
evidences of real assistance we can offer. If there is 
anything abstract or not down-to-earth about this 
business of selling the employer, it exists in the mind 
of the ES employer relations representative, not in 
the mind of the employer. The employer’s needs 
are real and this reality is confirmed when we recog- 
nize his needs and identify them. 

What does it take to recognize employer needs? 
Just the willingness to examine the facts gleaned 
from plant inspection or from precisely worded 
questions directed at the employer. Once the facts 
are examined, thegdeductive process will produce 
ideas—it always does—which appear attractive to 
the employer. I have heard employer contact repre- 
sentatives exchange such ideas at conferences and at 
less formal “‘private” sessions. To the storehouse of 
valuable hints any group of employer contact people 
may muster, I can add only the following: (a) ap- 
proach the facts relating to an employer with a 
sympathetic air of understanding, not criticism; (6) if 
you want meaningful answers, develop the habit of 
precise questioning; (c) become immersed in the 
facts, until the process of deduction “‘pops up” with 
an idea; (d) test the idea with your colleagues; (e) 
sell the ES via your tested ideas. 

You are quite justified in inquiring just what 
ideas have been used successfully heretofore in selling 
employers. I list below six major ideas but you can 
develop others equally as effective: 

First, your employment office is nothing less than 
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the employer’s hiring office considerably augmented 
by our own staff of interviewers and technicians as 
well as by our geographical scope achieved via 
clearance. 

Second, your employment office is in actuality a 
labor stock pile which, however, is not static but under- 
going change as labor market conditions shift. 

Third, your employment office is the employer’s 
labor barometer and weather bureau, forecasting for 
him, at his request, trends in labor supply be they 
local, State, or national, and competing labor re- 
quirements. 

Fourth, your employment office is the employer’s 
outstretched arm reaching into any community in the 
United States to recruit locally scarce skills. 

Fifth, your employment office is the employer’s 
proving ground for developing selection methods for 





beginning jobs, where rapid learners in a particular 
skill are desired, as well as a laboratory for testing new 
ideas in personnel procedure before adapting them 
locally from successful experience elsewhere (“‘cross- 
fertilization’’). 

} Sixth, your employment office is the employer’s 
ever-handy reference for the latest job information, 
and latest developments in job standards, both all- 
important bases for wage evaluation, fulfilling the 
employer’s needs for specific job information or 
indeed for complete plant staffing schedules. 

The “‘ideas” just mentioned constitute a “six-point” 
employer relations plan which we hope will spearhead 
the major ES six-point program so far as concerns 
regional office staff activities zn and with local offices 
in our region. 


BY MAIL AND BY PHONE 


By JOSEPH A. ROSE, New York, N. Y. 


AN your interviewer make 60 field contacts and 

cover 300 miles in a day? By the same token, 
can your local Employment Service make 56,000 
field contacts in a 6-week period? The answer is 
obviously no, but with the aid of the telephone the 
New York City Metropolitan Area did that. 

Can your staff member talk to a thousand employers 
in a day? By the same token can your local ES talk 
to 136,000 employers in a 6-week period? We can’t, 
but we can get a written message to them that tells 
them a story about themselves and our Service. And 
we did. 

When the shooting ceased, the New York City 
Metropolitan Area faced a problem that required 
immediate and dramatic public relations and public- 
ity action. A general publicity campaign geared to- 
ward obtaining more orders for suitable jobs and 
then referring and placing civilian and veteran work- 
ers in them was started. Our promotional program 
was complex because coordin@fion was required 
among all our offices which operate on a specialized 
occupational basis in the city and because it is noted 
that New York City has been reckoning for a long 
time with the existence of hundreds of private employ- 
ment agencies. 

It was recognized that our mass promotion pro- 
gram could be fruitful only if community and indus- 
try understood the nature of the unemployment prob- 
lem, understood the make-up of the large labor pool 
available through the public employment service and 
recognized that the stimulation of increased employ- 
ment opportunities was a community responsibility 
and that the public employment service was the 
logical and best qualified agency to perform this 
function. 

Each of the specialized employment offices in New 
York City designated a job development manager, 
and an over-all job development manager was desig- 
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nated for the city to direct and coordinate the mass 
promotion program. The city-wide program em- 
ployed numerous promotional techniques, including 
intensive telephone solicitation and mail solicitation. 
Much of the solicitation was done directly by ES 
staff, but we had the assistance, too, of individual em- 
ployers who reached their business acquaintances for 
us, and of trade associations which urged their mem- 
bers to support our campaign. The program varied 
somewhat from office to office, but generally the cam- 
paign involved telephone solicitation and field visits 
and direct-mail follow-up on both, campaign reports 
in the general press and trade journals, and speaking 
engagements at trade association membership meet- 
ings. 

The experience of one of the specialized New York 
City offices illustrates the performance of all offices. 
The commercial office found that prior to the war, 
15 percent of its applicants were male and approxi- 
mately 10 percent of its total placements. In the fall 
of 1945, males (mostly veterans) represented 50 per- 
cent of its file and still accounted for only 10 percent 
of its placements. To overcome this unbalanced 
condition was imperative. The first step was to re- 
vitalize its promotion unit in accord with the city- 
wide plan. 

The promotion unit was set up centrally with per- 
manent personnel, in recognition of its equal import- 
ance with other sections of the office. Performance 
standards were established as a guide for individuals 
and the unit as a whole. There is no more difficulty 
in establishing standards for promotion work than 
there is for any other activity in an office. 

To establish a productive telephone solicitation 
program, it was first necessary to organize source 
material—the records of industries and firms which 
use male workers in clerical capacities. This infor- 
mation was obtained from old and current job orders, 
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field visit cards, applicant registration cards, news- 
papers, trade publications, and all available sources 
of current labor market information. 

“Three misses and a hit’? sums up our results on 
telephone solicitation. Out of every four telephone 
calls, one opening is received. Nevertheless, we ob- 
tain through telephone solicitation over 50 percent 
male orders against an office-wide average on un- 
solicited openings of about 20 percent. New York 
City’s experience has demonstrated that here, at least, 
telephone solicitation as an initial contact is most 
effective with smaller employers. Larger firms prefer 
a face-to-face contact. 

The approach in telephone solicitation is much the 
same as in the personal visit. The interviewer intro- 
duces himself, states his purpose, and informs the 
employer of the services we offer. 

Very often a topical opening is used to gain the 
employer’s interest, emphasis being, for example, on 
some current campaign such as “Employ the Handi- 
capped Week,” job development campaign for vet- 
erans; or emphasis may be confined to the qualifica- 
tions of surplus applicant groups particularly identified 
with that industry. Discussion, of course, opens many 
avenues to “‘sales.” One employer needed an addi- 
tional male typist, but was unable to purchase a type- 
writer. As the employer was a veteran, the inter- 
viewer volunteered to find out from the War Assets 
Administration how a machine could be secured. 
The employer got the machine from WAA and a 
typist from the NYSES. 

We use our daily newspaper from the front page to 
the last; it is one of our richest sources of informa- 
tion on trends and general labor market information 
which we use as leads for both telephone solicitation 
and direct mail. 


Direct mail is a large factor in our promotional 
activities. Letters, pamphlets, and flyers are widely 
distributed. Direct mail is used invariably as a 
follow-up to all telephone solicitations. A letter 
reemphasizes our services and transmits a handy 
3 x 5 file guide card as a ready reference. This card 
lists our offices and the applicant groups they supply. 
Special purpose letters are sent out daily. These 
include congratulatory letters to employers whose 
firms are listed in financial pages of the daily news- 
papers as showing increased profit for the current 
year, congratulations to executives newly promoted 
or appointed, profile letters on individuals whose 
qualifications typify a group we are trying to sell, 
letters describing specific groups of applicants closely 
identified with the industry we are canvassing, letters 
in answer to newspaper ads, general letters designed 
for wide coverage of many industries. A special 
franked card is enclosed with the general letter. 
This card is a condensed version of our order slip and 
encourages employers to request new employees 
easily and quickly. 

One large employer was so pleased upon receiving 
our congratulations on his promotion that he immedi- 
ately replied, thanking us for our best wishes and 
requesting that we obtain a private secretary for him 
and also a replacement for the position he vacated. 

In mail publicity, immediate returns are small, 
averaging only about 5 percent in openings. How- 
ever, we know the over-all return is much higher 
because many employers call us back months later. 

There is no doubt from our experience, that no 
promotional activity will yield so much in direct 
return as telephone solicitation and its complement, 
direct mail canvass. 


CALLING IN THE EXPERTS 


By H. B. WOLD, Minneapolis, Minn. 


N THE normal course of a field visiting program, 
the employer relations representative is continu- 
ously faced by employer problems. Many of these can 
be solved by cooperative action with specialized serv- 
ices within the local office. Here are some examples: 


* Calling in the job analyst 


A large firm, engaged in the production of machine 
shop and fabricated materials during the war, was 
faced with converting its plant to peacetime pro- 
duction. Its background was in the ornamental iron 
and architectural metal business. One possible com- 
bination of its previous experience and potential 
market seemed to be the manufacture of bronze 
plaques for community memorials. The production 
of these plaques and the preparation of sales display 
material, together with other enterprises of the com- 
pany called for a new design department. The 
occupational analysis and industrial services analyst 
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was called in to Help in setting up an occupational 
pattern for this new department. Five distinct classi- 
fications were developed, together with the experience 
and ability requirements needed for admittance into 
each classification. A recent revisit disclosed that 12 
persons are now employed within this new depart- 
ment and classified according to the pattern recom- 
mended by the Employment Service. This same 
company has recently requested a similar service in 
setting up a contemplated department to do wax 
modeling used in the preparing of plaster molds 
within its foundry. 

Another case developed when the ERR learned 
through contact with a large wholesaler that he was 
having difficulty in recruiting and accelerating the 
upgrading of employees in his stock control and dis- 
tribution department because of rapid expansion. 
Through consultation with the job analyst, testing 
technician, and the counselor, a program was set up 
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by which the jobs in question were studied and job 
specifications prepared. These specifications were 
attached to orders placed to the local office and 
through the application of careful preselection, to- 
gether with the use of applicable test items, we were 
able to select applicants whose potentialities would 
make them good long-range employees, and candi- 
dates for more responsible jobs as upgrading was made 
by the employer. This firm now has a member on its 
staff who has been trained in job analysis techniques 
by a representative of the OAIS of the local office. 


* Calling in the VER 


Volumes perhaps could be written on the activities 
of the ERR in promulgating on-the-job training pro- 
grams for veterans with employers. In the interest of 
successfully placing the veteran on the job which he 
desires, it most frequently becomes necessary to resort 
to job development. Although the ES does not have 
the responsibility of setting up on-the-job training 
programs within an establishment, we frequently pro- 
vide the preliminary exposure of such training pro- 
grams to the employer. 

One interesting case developed when the ERR 
called on a large laundry organization contemplating 
expansion and needing several new plant managers 
trained in its methods of operation. Through con- 
sultation with the veterans employment representa- 
tive, it was decided that an on-the-job training pro- 
gram would be the answer. This was explained to 
the employer, pointing out that selection could be 
made from unemployed veterans whose qualifications 
most nearly met his requirements. The employer was 
invited to visit the local office and saw how applica- 
tion taking, placement, testing, counseling, and job 
analysis functioned. A survey was made of the basic 
operations of its plant with a view to establishing a 
scheduled training program. Job specifications were 
made on entry occupations to provide a guide to the 
basic processes within the plant. Through consul- 
tation with the test technician, a special battery of 
tests was decided upon for manager-trainee applicants. 
Through careful screening and in some instances, 
counseling, a surprisingly low number of referrals 
were required to fill this unusual order. The training 
program is now in effect and the employer states that 
trainees are proving very satisfactory. 


* Calling in the selective placement interviewer 


In another case, a manufacturer of women’s dresses 
complained to the ERR regarding his inability to 
recruit female power-sewing-machine operators. 
During a tour of the plant, the thought occurred that 
this might be an ideal job for a handicapped veteran, 
the working hours being reasonable and the average 
rate of pay for operators being approximately $1.60 
an hour. Working conditions seemed ideal. 

The idea was broached to the employer, who was 
very interested. In this section of the country opera- 
tion of power sewing machines by men is relatively 
new. The employer agreed to try it, however, and 
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stated that he would set up a separate battery of 
20 machines in his plant for male workers only. 
The job analyst prepared a job specification for the 
position and recruitment orders were placed in the 
local office files. Because the work was suited to 
handicapped veterans, the selective placement inter- 
viewers were Carefully briefed on the order. Success- 
ful placements have been made to this employer. As 
a follow-up, a visit was arranged with the executive 
director of the employer organization that represents 
a major number of the garment manufacturing and 
knitting industries, together with the chief of coun- 
seling services and a representative of the State 
VER’s office. The director of this organization was 
interested in our approach to its recruitment problem 
in the use of men for power machine operators, 
particularly in view of the fact that it estimated 
that the industry will need well over a thousand new 
operators during the spring. Several other apparel 
manufacturing firms have learned of this program 
and are currently inquiring as to the availability of 
male workers. 


* Calling in the counselor 


There have been instances when the employment 
counseling service of the local office has been made 
available to the employer. A large wholesale dry 
goods firm operating branch houses and a system 
of retail outlets throughout the country had a multi- 
tude of personnel problems arise in the reindoctrina- 
tion of returning veterans. Conferences were arranged 
between the personnel manager and the local office 
counselor and an agreement reached by which those 
veterans who presented a particularly difficult employ- 
ment readjustment problem were sent to the local 
office counselor. A complete interview would be 
given the individual and, if indicated, suitable 
tests would be administered. The findings and 
the counselor’s recommendations were reported to 
the personnel manager of the company. The em- 
ployer has stated that the service rendered them by 
our office has been valuable in the reassignment of 
some returning veterans to jobs within their company. 

In another case, the ERR learned during a call 
on a large automobile dealer that his young ex-GI 
mechanic was not working out well. The veteran 
seemed to lack confidence in himself and was doing 
poor work. The firm had obtained permission from 
the union to discharge him. As the head of the firm 








WE MUST not minimize the importance of the employer rela- 
tions representative to the success of the placement program in 
the local office. Good business relations must be maintained 
with employers, which can only be attained by continuing and 
effective visiting. The ERR must carefully be trained and 
kept currently advised on ES programs. He must understand 
the functional responsibility of other technical and professional 
staff members in order to bring their service to bear on employ- 
ers’ problem areas. He is the salesman of the ES and as such 
has been supplied with “merchandise” in the form of our 
services. On the success of his presentation depends largely 
the employer’s knowledge of and confidence in our services. 
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discussed the situation with the ERR it was recom- 
mended that the local office counselor might be of 
help. The employer agreed to arrange to have him 
sent down for an interview. It was learned that 
monetary troubles, coupled with illness in his family, 
were troubling the young veteran and that he lacked 
confidence in his work because he was skill-rusty. 


This information was given to the employer with the 
recommendation that he be assigned to less difficult 
work for a period and be given assurance that his job 
was not in danger. This was tried out by the em- 
ployer with the result that he has now regained his 
full skills and is considered one of the most dependable 
ernployees. 


“IT NEVER STAYS SOLVED” 


By GERALDINE BLEDSOE, Detroit, Mich. 


ROBLEMS of discrimination in employment 

refuse to get solved and stay solved. Back when 
Michigan’s program began in 1939 we said hope- 
fully, ‘Once employers find that color, race, creed, 
and nationality have nothing to do with job per- 
formance, once workers learn to work with persons 
of other races, colors, creeds, and nationalities, the 
problem of placement for the so-called minorities will 
be solved.” 

We now know that was an over-simplification of the 
situation. All the problems of placement of minority 
sroups were by no means solved during the war 
even though at that time all kinds of people found 
themselves working side by side, rubbing shoulders 
while talking about democracy and beating Hitler 
and Tojo. 

Today we find that we have to do the job over and 
over again. Take the case of the small employer. 
A small shop, according to one employer, is like ‘‘one 
big happy family.”” We worked for a long time trying 
to induce an employer, with a total of about 50 male 
employees, to hire nonwhite male workers. He was 
afraid his workers would quit. They were not 
unionized, nor had any clearly defined leadership. 
We finally persuaded the employer to try introducing 
an American of Japanese ancestry who was highly 
qualified. There was grumbling when he was brought 
in but everything settled down. 

Our next step was to select carefully a fully qualified 
Negro worker and explain the situation to him. The 
employer hired him and sent him into the shop. 
Nothing happened and we settled down with the 
feeling that we had earned another bright star for our 
crown. The next morning, however, we received a 
frantic call from the employer. No one had showed 
up except the Negro and the Japanese-American. 
“You got me into this situation,” said the irate em- 
ployer, ‘‘Now you get me out of it.” 

On our advice the employer sent each of his em- 
ployees a telegram telling him to report to work the 
next day, that a representative of the Employment 
Service would be there to talk to the workers. We 
were able to get representatives from the United 
States Conciliation Service and the Michigan State 
Mediation Board to go along with the ES representa- 
tive. All the workers were assembled, including the 
Negro and the Japanese-American. The employer 
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and the other representatives spoke in turn, pointing 
out all the reasons for receiving all workers on a basis 
of equality. The workers were encouraged to express 
their objections. They did loudly and long. They 
were all regarded seriously and answered. The Negro 
worker himself made a speech and quoted some 
Shakespeare. After it was all out of their systems, one 
worker said, “Oh, come on, let’s go back to work!” 

Postwar lay-offs saw a sharpening of the old prac- 
tices and the ES in Michigan revitalized its minority 
groups services program and is attempting to integrate 
the whole program more effectively into local office 
operations. We are attempting to train local office 
personnel, not only to accept the program and the 
policy, but to work out better and better techniques 
and methods for achieving our end and of implement- 
ing the policy, so that the local office personnel may do 
the job at the employer contact, order taking, and re- 
ferral levels. Intensive training of minority groups 
consultants and local office personnel is our goal, with 
every consultant an expert and a resource to the 
local office. . 

In a local office in a smaller town in the State, 
where community employment patterns are harder 
to break than they are in the larger industria! cities 
like Detroit, a food processing company found itsel 
unable to recruit the 100 white women needed to 
process the strawberry and cherry crops last season. 
The ES finally persuaded the employer to use non- 
white females, “much against his better judgment.” 
In spite of the fact that the local office chose the 
workers carefully, conflict between employees and 
supervisors resulted in slow-ups and stoppages. Non- 
whites were laid off and the company attempted 
again to recruit white females. In the meantime a 
rival food processing firm came into the area from 
the South bringing with it nonwhite supervisors. It 
used local nonwhite women without slow-ups or con- 
flict. Local office personnel pointed out to the local 
employer, who had had an unsuccessful experience, 
that the trouble had probably stemmed from poor 
supervision and hostility toward the workers whom 
they were using, but reluctantly. The company 
again used nonwhite females during the peach season 
with excellent results. We look forward to being able 
to place nonwhite females again next season. 

A highly qualified nonwhite automobile mechanic 
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came into one of the Detroit offices. All orders for 
automobile mechanics had a ‘‘white only”? among the 
specifications. This applicant was channeled to the 
minority groups consultant who brought the appli- 
cant’s qualifications to the attention of the employer 
relations representative handling several of the dis- 
criminatory orders for automobile mechanics. The 
representative contacted an employer who had placed 
an order over a month before for a “‘white A-1 me- 
chanic,” which the ES had not been able to fill satis- 
factorily. In attempting to secure modification of 
the specifications, the ERR pointed out that: 

I. There were no white automobile mechanics 
in the active file. 

2. There were qualified nonwhite mechanics in 
the file. 

3. The order was over a month old and no satis- 
factory referral had yet been made. 

4. This applicant had 22 years of experience and 
was able to make any type of repair. 

5. The applicant had worked for well-established 
firms and was evidently a dependable employee, 


having worked 12 years for one employer. 

G. The applicant was a veteran with 3 years’ 
service as a battalion truck mechanic. 

7. The applicant, if hired, would be quite apt 
to be a permanent employee since he fully realized 
that because of his color facile procurement of suit- 
able employment was limited. 

The employer hired the nonwhite mechanic. He 
felt he was cushioning the situation for acceptance 
by his old employees by giving the new worker at 
first some of the chores of a utility man along with 
his work as a mechanic. A call a month later, how- 
ever, revealed that the Negro mechanic was being 
used in making emergency road repairs on cars 
stranded on the highway, work which the employer 
held the most responsible. 

We wish that the problems of employment discrim- 
ination would get solved and stay solved. We know, 
however, that we are far ahead of 1940; that the war 
brought some gains which we are sure will be per- 
manent; that it’s a long uphill push but we are mak- 
ing it. 


WE EXCHANGE FACTS 


By MORA E. HELM, Louisville, Ky. 


OR more than 8 years the Louisville office has 

recognized the value and necessity of close coor- 
dination and exchange of information between 
the placement functions and employer relations in 
promoting a better community acceptance of the 
services offered by the local employment office. (The 
following placement record will substantiate this 
belief: Total annual placements in 1938, 3,152; 1939, 
6,084; 1946, 18,016.) 

Beyond the regular weekly staff meetings attended 
by representatives of placement and employer rela- 
tions functions, daily exchanges of information have 
proved valuable. 

The employer relations representative is particu- 
larly aided by information made available to him by 
the order taking and placement sections. For exam- 
ple, the order taker is in a position to advise him of 
current job openings and specific characteristics of 
these openings; i. e., specifications, wages, etc. 
Through this information the ERR is able in many 
instances to suggest ways to correct undesirable 
employment factors, such as substandard wages, too 
rigid specifications, etc. 

The order taking unit has knowledge of the disposi- 
tion of orders, and is able to inform the ERR of any 
unusual number of applicant rejections by employers. 
Through information on lay-offs experienced by other 
firms, the order taker is able to assist the ERR in 
advising an employer whether his order can be 
readily filled. As an example, a distillery which had 
planned an increase in bottling activity called the 
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local office asking if we could furnish the necessary 
help, or if it should use local advertising. Through 
knowledge of a lay-off at another concern we were 
able to inform it that we were in a position to fill the 
order. 

When a particular company no longer places orders 
with the Employment Service, this fact is called to 
the attention of the ERR by the order taker, together 
with information regarding changes of plant personnel, 
and variance of hiring practices, and union re- 
quirements. 

The clearance officer keeps the ERR informed as 
to orders extended for interoffice recruitment. 

The placement section makes available to the ERR 
periodic inventories of the active file, in order that he 
may have a picture of the labor supply-shortage 
occupations and types of applicants for whom there 
are no job openings. (In some cases of declining 
applicant traffic, the ERR’s have requested employers 
to suggest that applicants, whom they are not able 
to employ, apply at the ES.) 

In many cases, the placement service is able to 
inform the ERR of unexpected lay-offs, by the unusual 
number of workers applying from one company. 

The ERR, in turn, is in a position to provide useful 
information to our placement section. The ERR 
occasionally informs the placement section of com- 
plaints made by employers; i. e., instances of poor 
selection, or few referrals. 

The ERR has advance knowledge of employment 
trends, and informs the placement section of pro- 
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posed lay-offs, or planned employment expansions, in 
order that advance preparation may be made. 

Information which the ERR possesses regarding 
the hiring practices of employers and their attitude 
toward the hiring of veterans and handicapped work- 
ers, is also valuable to the placement section. 

The labor market analyst contributes to this inter- 
change of information by coordinating, and thereby 
making more meaningful, employment facts gathered 
from various units of both placement and employer 


service. He is in a position to supply both groups 
with a picture of the over-all employment trends, and 
the character of supply and demand in the labor 
market as a whole. 

Through the interchange of ideas and information 
gathered from numerous sources in the course of 
the operation of the various departments of the 
Employment Service, the ERR is able to provide a 
more effective and valuable service to the employer— 
thus strengthening the effectiveness of the ES. 


WINNING THE EMPLOYER 


By ALICE G. MARSHALL, New Haven, Conn. 


HE days are over when we could feel that we 

had a successful employer relations program 

if we could call our employers by their first 
names. It takes more than that. The Employment 
Service has specific services to offer—valuable serv- 
ices—it is our job to sell them where they will be of 
most value. No one single person in an office can 
do this. It must be the combined responsibility of 
every staff member to recognize the need for such 
service and to know what we have to offer. 

Successfully filling an employer’s order is the most 
obvious way of building up confidence in the Service, 
but this is not always possible. Suppose qualified 
applicants are not available. What can we do then? 
Several things. First of all, report the situation to the 
employer. Don’t leave him in doubt as to whether 
or not anything is being done on his order. If feasible, 
suggest clearance—not just hit-or-miss, but specifi- 
cally in the areas where a worker with the needed skill 
may be found. In one recent case the request was 
for a set-up man on a machine which was used only 
by that particular employer insofar as the New Haven 
area was concerned. The interviewer wrote a letter 
to the manufacturer of the machine asking if the 
company could give us information as to locations 
in which this machine was used. A clearance to that 
area resulted in locating a man with the proper 
qualifications. 

Perhaps we find it impossible to sell an employer’s 
job because of a low rate on the job. Instead of pass- 
ing the order by and showing no action on it, report 
to the employer, informing him of the area wage rates, 
pointing out to him the competition he and the ES 
are up against in getting applicants to accept his job. 
Sometimes such a discussion brings out added factors 
in the job of which we are not aware, such as vacation 
policies, supplying of uniforms or work clothes, insur- 
ance benefits—factors which make the job more 
attractive and which help us to sell the job. Such an 
exchange of information is a two-way proposition— 
it gives us information needed to do the job, and it 
keeps the employer informed of conditions in the 
labor market. 

Careful selection of applicants is particularly neces- 
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sary on the more attractive orders. There is a natural 
tendency to over-refer on this type of order, and yet, 
if we are to give the employer the advantage offered 
by the ES of screening applicants in order to save 
his time, we must cut down the number of referrals to 
a minimum as long as the best referral possible is made. 

Every interviewer handling employer orders must 
be aware of the resources of the ES. In Connecticut 
we have on the State staff an occupational analyst 
who is available for appointment with employers. 
There have been many instances where the use of test 
batteries as a selection factor has promoted the con- 
fidence of the employer in the technical services 
available through the ES office. 

How can we train our staff to do a good employer 
relations job? It is a continuing process. Complete 
order taking is the first step. Plant visits with a 
chance to observe the job in operation are of great 
help in acquainting new interviewers with the 
requirements necessary for the job. Interviewers 
can learn a great deal from applicants about jobs— 
as well as working conditions, earning possibilities, 
and job hazards. We have many aids supplied by 
our research department—job descriptions, inter- 
viewing aids, trade questions, and our most constant 
companion— the DicTIonary. 

Interviewers must keep current on the local labor 
market situation. —They must know the active file. 
They must know the shortages and the surpluses. 
They must know the alternate skills as a substitute 
qualification. They must know the sources of poten- 
tial trainees. That kind of information helps develop 
good employer relations. 

There is another service which has become an in- 
creasing responsibility of public employment offices. 
That is to act as a general employment information 
center in the community on matters pertaining to 
our activities. We cannot and should not attempt to 
give answers on all questions concerning labor laws, 
wage regulations, veterans’ rights under the GI bill, 
etc., but we can tell the questioner where he can get 
the information. This kind of service has been very 
important during the past year with many veterans 
returning. Their varied problems can often be met 
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by one or more of the community or government 
agencies. This kind of service must be carefully con- 
trolled to be sure that information is accurate, but 
maintained over a period of time it will build up good 
will and help establish the office as a valuable com- 
munity asset. 


Summing up our goal for a successful employer 
relations program, it is to conduct our Service in 
such a way that we shall gain the confidence and re- 
spect of employers. By providing specific services in 
a fair and efficient way the agency will in time be 
accepted as an integral part of their activities. 


SERVING EMPLOYERS IN INDEPENDENCE 


By ELMER F. KRUEGER, Independence, Kans. 


NE characteristic of the Independence, Kans., 

area which we serve is its industrial diversity. 

Here are plants making cement, brick, tank 
cars, utility clothing, insecticide, prefabricated hous- 
ing. Here, too, are nurseries, an air base, pipe line 
offices and operations, flour mills, petroleum produc- 
tion and refining, meat packing, plants for the pro- 
duction of zinc oxide and linseed oil; and, of course, 
a full complement of the usual activities of a trading 
center—bottlers, bakers, wholesalers, and the like. 

This industrial diversity, with its variety of occu- 
pations and differing seasonal and other fluctuations, 
requires alertness of the office staff to anticipate em- 
ployers’ needs. The information we require is best 
obtained by personal visits to the employers—not 
visits unplanned or haphazard but by vists calculated 
to prepare a plan of service to each employer. Al- 
though the employer visit is the key to the plan of 
service, yet we have found other means of information 
helpful. 

Our staff endeavors to keep informed about changes 
and activities relating to employment, including the 
plans and activities of individual employers, by read- 
ing at least one newspaper from each of the commu- 
nities in our area. Thus we garner information about 
new projects, plant expansions, the opening of new 
businesses, and the like. The facts we gather not only 
affect our plans of service to individual employers but 
also help to save us from the embarrassment of confess- 
ing, when an applicant comes in to inquire about a 
job on a new project, that we never heard of the project. 
Often news stories are promptly followed up by a 
telephone call or personal visit to get more of the 
information we need. 

Another source of information about beginning 
jobs, one on which we greatly rely in making initial 
and tentative plans for serving employers, is the an- 
nouncement by the Kansas Highway Department of 
the letting of its contracts. The announcement indi- 
cates the location and nature of the job, amount of 
bid, and name and address of contractor. Other 
news which helps to plan an employer-service program 
is gathered “by ear,” especially at Chamber of Com- 
merce meetings and the gatherings of various com- 
munity and civic organizations. 

We use form letters with good results, one of the 
most outstanding being a “hire handicapped”? letter 
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which brought orders for handicapped workers from 
four different employers before noon of the day after 
it was mailed. 

Scheduled for visits more frequent than annually 
are 82 employers, on whose pay rolls are 3,344 of the 
4,284 employees in the city. These employers, among 
whom are all 74 of the ‘8 or more”’ firms covered by 
the Kansas unemployment compensation law, have 
all placed orders with our office. 

The first contact in formulating a plan of service to 
an employer is the initial visit to him. Since it is 
likely to determine the nature of all our future rela- 
tionships with him, the initial visit assumes the greatest 
importance. Each local office visitor prepares him- 
self carefully for any initial visit. Particularly, he 
familiarizes himself in advance with all the facts 
about that employer and his business which are 
available. Immediately before the visit he gets the 
facts on the availability or shortage of workers in the 
occupational classifications in which that employer 
is most likely to be interested. 

For the purpose of planning service to that employer 
the visitor must gather facts. During a successful 
initial visit he will discover the number of employees 
and get some approximation of how they are appor- 
tioned in different groups of jobs. He will find out 
about turn-over—in which job groups it is high and 
in which it is low—and whether the employees are 
organized and, if so, to which labor organization they 
belong. Of course, he will learn what the present 
hiring methods and employee qualifications are and 
remark the employer’s reaction to the suggestion that 
hiring be conducted through the employment office. 
Finally he will, if possible, gain some knowledge of 
working conditions and rates of pay. 

On the basis of these facts a tentative plan of serv- 
ing the employer can be prepared. The plan is 
double-edged, to cut away not only the hiring and 
personnel difficulties of the employer, but also the 
maladjustments in the community’s labor force. 

An illustration: One employer who had long done 
his hiring through our office was unable to get skilled 
applicants for a certain production operation. 
Although there was a general shortage of applicants 
of the needed skill, we had several well-qualified 
Negroes available. Because the employer had never 
used Negroes in positions of comparable importance 
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we did not promptly refer them, but instead visited 
him three times and tactfully and persistently 
attacked his doubts and prejudices with such success 
that the Negroes were accepted. Incidentally, their 
performance, more convincing than our words, has 
opened other jobs in the plant to Negroes. 

In order to serve an employer best it may often be 
necessary to induce him to change his hiring speci- 
fications and methods. Most commonly needed and 
of the greatest importance is the elimination of non- 
performance hiring requirements. We attempt tact- 
fully and gradually to eliminate such strictures as 


age limits, physical requirements unrelated to per- 
formance, and refusal to consider qualified applicants 
because of their race, sex, or national origin. In 
addition, we are generally able to prove to employers 
that such practices as gate hiring are costly and in- 
efficient, breeders of ill-will. 

Good employer relations and good service to an 
employer are the result of a thorough knowledge of 
the labor market and of employment practices, plus 
the most detailed feasible knowledge of the employ- 
er’s personnel program and a sincere desire to make 
it wholesome and effective. 


LABOR MARKET LETTERS GO TO WORK 


By BILL ROSAMOND, Dallas, Tex. 


NE complaint brought back from the field by 

employer relations representatives during the 

days following the end of the war was: ‘“‘We 
can’t develop job orders from an employer and at 
the same time irritate him by asking for employment 
data.” 

That was 18 months ago when the ERR had only a 
vague idea as to why he was asking for employment 
data and the employer had even less reason for giving 
it. The ERR didn’t know about the uses of employ- 
ment and unemployment trend analysis because no 
one had bothered to explain it to him during the 
hectic war days. The employer only gave out data 
because he thought by doing so he was contributing 
to the war effort. 

Little progress was made toward convincing either 
the ERR or the employer of the need for employment 
data until they knew why, how, and where it was 
used. 

To help solve this problem the Dallas office, in line 
with a State-wide program, developed a monthly 
labor market news letter containing topics and dis- 
cussions of over-all and industry employment trends, 
unemployment trends, veteran employment problems, 
turn-over problems, recruitment problems, shortage 
occupations, and other labor market topics that 
might interest an employer. The news letter was 
designed for easy reading. It was miltilithed in big 
clear type and had a maximum of 4 pages. 


Tried and Found Useful 


The first issue of the news letter was distributed in 
January 1946 to 150 employers who had been con- 
tributing employment data during the war. Compli- 
mentary letters, all asking to be added to the mailing 
list, were received from 100 of the employers. Below 
is a typical reply from a personnel director of paper 
box manufacturer: “I want to congratulate you and 
your office on the fine job of labor market reporting 
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which your monthly pamphlet, DALLas LaBor Mar- 
KET, brings to the attention of all of us in the personnel 
administrative field. I personally have referred to it 
a number of times in supporting some position I have 
taken in regard to whether or not this company should 
change a number of its employment practices.” 

Similar letters came from the general manager of a 
telephone company, a sales and production manager 
of a battery manufacturer, a personnel director of a 
large aircraft manufacturer, and others. 

This was more than enough to prove the point that 
employers were interested in local labor market infor- 
mation. It also convinced employer relations staff 
that their efforts in getting employment data were not 
being wasted and that employers could be given some- 
thing in return for their employment data that would 
be of interest and which they could use. 

From the first 100 employers who asked to receive 
the DaLLas LaBor Market the mailing list has grown 
to 700. Only employers who show an interest in local 
labor market news and contribute employment data 
are added to the list. The usual procedure is for the 
employer relations interviewers to leave a copy of the 
news letter with the employer when he makes a visit. 
On his return trip he finds out if the employer is 
interested and explains how his individual establish- 
ment data can make for a more accurate and compre- 
hensive analysis of what is going on in his community 
and his industry employment-wise. 

The employment trend and turn-over data gathered 
from employers (in addition to serving as a basis for 
an employment and unemployment analysis which is 
given back to the employer in the form of a news letter) 
are valuable in planning an employer contact pro- 
gram. Using these data, the placement supervisor, 
rather than depend on guesswork to plot the course 
of his contact program, can steer it where it will do 
the most good. 

For example, from employer reports gathered in 
November 1946, and the resulting industry employ- 
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ment trend analysis, the employer relations supervisor 
knew that practically all manufacturing establish- 
ments, particularly those using steel, would not be 
hiring for expansion in December because of shortages 
resulting from the coal strike. On the other hand, the 
reports and industry employment trends for the 
wholesale and retail trade industries indicated that 
they would be in a Christmas season expansion pro- 
gram. This was the signal for him to concentrate 
the efforts of employer relations interviewers in whole- 
sale and retail firms. 

In months when the seasonal element is removed, 
the industry analysis still indicates to him what 
industries are expanding and which are decreasing, 
giving him a key as to where to emphasize the visiting 
program. 

Turn-over data secured from employers can also 
be used to advantage in planning an effective contact 
program. Firms and industries with relatively high 
turn-over can be spotted immediately, thus pointing 
the way for a concentrated field visiting program 
devoted to: (1) securing job openings for replace- 
ments; and (2) providing leads for trained industrial 





services personnel to assist in eventually reducing 
turn-over. 

Whether it be a large or small firm, employment 
data can indicate to the employer relations interviewer 
in the Dallas office, better than any other source, if it 
will be worthwhile for the Employment Service to 
schedule future contacts. The data also serves to 
assist selection and referral personnel in planning a 
personalized service for the firm. 


Time Well Spent 


The value of employment data to the employer 
relations supervisor is emphasized by the fact that 
during the past 3 months, data have been secured 
from over 90 percent of the firms contacted. The 
extra time consumed in securing employment figures 
in Dallas has paid dividends by eliminating useless 
contacts, providing a basis for pointing the visiting 
program to the sources that will be the most produc- 
tive, and by making the ES the accepted and most 
reliable source in the community for total and indus- 
try employment trend data. 


- 








CONTACT IS THE KEYNOTE 


VEN in a smoothly functioning office, superior in organization, administration, and personnel, the Em- 
ployment Service goal of job placement is impossible without the respect and good will of the employer. 
However gracious the reception, however thorough the interview, however frequent the employer visits, 


it takes job orders for job referrals. 


And—it takes good employer relations to get job orders. Special programs 


like occupational analysis and industrial services are stymied unless the employer is receptive to the help they 


offer. 


The popular concept of employer relations in the local office is that they are one of the burdens visited upon 





the employer service representative. Rather, as a specialized version of community relations, they are the 
responsibility of every person who is employed by the agency, from the manager to the switchboard operator. 
In every contact, social or professional, in which an interest in the work of the Service is evinced, the ES em- 
ployee can help promote an understanding of our programs by judicious comment. 


Contact is the keynote of a good employer relations program. It is to the advantage of every ES employee 
to participate in community affairs, and to be known in community groups—not only in his capacity as an 
agency employee, but as a citizen. Such recognition smooths his way in initiating employer contact in his 
official capacity. 


When the employer is approached officially, “‘yes-sirring” and “‘Uriah-Heepism” are cardinal errors. The 
employer deserves respect, but hardly merits.awe. The emphasis in employer contact is on winning the em- 
ployer’s respect. And he’ll respect the worker who knows his job—who knows the organization he represents 
and its functions, the tools it uses and their effect on the employer and his establishment, and the labor market 
both deal with. He’ll respect the man who is acquainted with matters related to his field—condition of the local 
labor market, national employment trends, worker education programs, and so on. And he’ll appreciate a 
call from a man who has a background of knowledge on the employer’s business broad enough to insure his 
understanding of the problems which it presents—THERESA Haney, Akron, Ohio. 
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WHY EMPLOYER RELATIONS RECORDS? 


By DOROTHY BROWN RIEFKIN, U. S. Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


“3N THE old days” there were some contact 
people who said they could remember all they 
needed to know about the firms in the community. 

But the 1947 employer relations representative who 
has been on the job any length of time realizes that 
his information must be recorded; that he is unable 
to remember all the details he may need at a later 
date in developing plans of service with the many 
employers he contacts. Data given orally to other 
staff members may also be forgotten or not considered 
at some later date when other problems to which this 
data are pertinent are under consideration. 

Unless adequate records are kept, much of the 
employer relations activity is dissipated. It is the 
information the local office has about employers, 
along with information obtained about applicants, 
that is the foundation for all Employment Service 
activities. The effectiveness of the local office is 
limited by the extent to which it fails to obtain, 
record, and use such information. 

All local offices have some employer records, but 
not all have records that are adequate for the job 
the ES is expected to do. Employer records are 
primarily for the use of the local office and that use 
is not limited to the ERR. Other local office staff 
members, if they are going to provide effectively the 
service which the ERR has presented to the employer, 
must have access to and make use of the information 
contained in the employer records. 

In some instances, ERR’s do not put down some 
of the problems which the employers face because 
they say ‘‘We can’t do anything about them.” This 
is a challenge. The ES did not ignore the employ- 
ment problems it faced during the depression in the 
thirties nor those of the recent war. Several of the 
articles in this issue of the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Review very well illustrate the problem-solving 
ability of the ES. Some problems may take longer 
to solve than others. In any case, all staff members 
can do their job better just by knowing the problems 
that exist in the various firms in the community. 
Ignoring problems by failing to record them will 
tend to make the ES a very weak and ineffective 
service indeed. 





Employer records, to be meaningful, must contain 
the basic data needed for planning service to employ- 
ers. But, developing a plan of service for each “‘major 
market” employer is not enough in itself. The ERR 
will want to evaluate the effectiveness of that plan 
and his record of contacts should be complete enough 
for that. 

Each ERR has his own “pet” method of recording 
notes of a contact. The preferred method seems to 
be recording notes during the interview, on the bus 
or street car while on the way to the next contact, or 
in the office at the end of the day. In any case, most 
ERR’s agree that the results of the interview should 
be recorded as soon as possible after the interview 
occurs. 

Information that is not current is the same as no 
information insofar as effective work with employers 
and applicants is concerned. Keeping employer 
records current is a highly important part of each 
ERR’s job. 

Employer records are not significant in themselves 
but only as they help achieve desired results. In all 
except the one-man office there is a need to exchange 
the information gathered about employers. Even in a 
one-man office employer records are significant in 
that they provide continuity in the event of a staff 
change. The information gathered has only potential 
value and becomes of actual value only as it is recorded 
and used by all the various staff members who, in 
performing their functions, are fulfilling the basic 
objective of the ES; namely, facilitating the em- 
ployment process. The larger the office the more 
difficulty may be experienced in making the records 
available to all who need the data in their work, but 
efforts must be made to solve this problem. 

To carry out continuing plans of service to individual 
employers, the local office must work together as an 
integrated unit. This unified approach will be facili- 
tated by adequate employer relations records, and 
their availability to all staff members in the local 
office who serve applicants and employers, to the 
extent that employer information is necessary to 
successful local office planning, supervision, and 
operations. 








Next Month . . . 
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IN AN EMPLOYER’S 
BUSY OFFICE 


THE FOLLOWING paragraphs represent an im- 
aginary employer visit as it should not be, but often 
is. The scene is an employer’s office on a busy 
morning. 

‘*‘Miss Brown, call the airport for a reservation on 
the next plane to Chicago and then tell the shop 
foreman I want to see him immediately. Better get 
those letters ready for me to sign, too, as soon as I am 
through talking with those men who have been 
waiting for me.” 

Mr. Johnson, head of a thriving refrigerator 
manufacturing business fully reconverted to civilian 
production, pauses in his rapid instructions to his 
secretary and looks up to see a man entering his 
office. 

“Good morning.” 

“Mr. Johnson?” 

“Vee? 

“T am John Smith, a representative from the State 
Employment Service.” (He fumbles in his pocket a 
moment.) “I don’t seem to have a card with me but 
since I was in this neighborhood I just thought I’d 
drop around to see you.” 

*T am very busy this morning, Mr. er—Smith, did 
you say? but have a seat. You know I talked to 
somebody from your office just 2 days ago about some 
sort of report. 

“Well, you haven’t called us in some time and I 
thought perhaps you might need some employees.” 

“Why I called your office yesterday and placed an 
order for a spot welder and three assemblers,”’ inter- 
rupts Mr. Johnson. “‘However, we need a good 
stenographer. One of ours quit yesterday. Send us 
several to choose from right away. We need a 
refrigerator mechanic, too. How about sending 
three or four men for an interview?” 

“T’ll be glad to take your order, Mr. Johnson.” 
(Leafs through papers in briefcase.) ‘Well now, I 
believe I’ve left my order blanks at the office. Could 
you let me have a piece of paper? My pencil— 
er—have you a sharpener around here?” 

Finally settled with pencil and paper the visitor 
says, ““Now then, if you could just give me the job 
requirements for the refrigerator mechanic.” 

**Why just last week one of your people came out 
and spent the morning watching the performance of 
that job,” Mr. Johnson interrupts. ‘He told me he 
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was going to write it up, and I’d never have to give 
all that information again.” 

“Oh, I amsorry. I didn’t know that. Since you’ve 
told me [’ll just get my information from that. How 
about the stenographer’s job?” 

“You people have a job specification on that, too, 
but I want you to send me a good stenographer. 
Some of these girls you’ve sent out here at other times 
weren’t too efficient. Don’t you have some way to 
check their qualifications before you refer them?” 

“I wish I had brought along one of our registration 
forms but I don’t seem to have one today,” said Mr. 
Smith, again looking through his brief case. ‘‘Any- 
way, we take a complete registration, including educa- 
tional background and work history, on each appli- 
cant. Oh, yes—we have a testing department too. 
I’ll see if we can’t have the girls take some sort of test 
before they come.” 

“By the way, Mr. Smith, what’s the meaning of all 
this GI training business?” 

“Well, uh-uh I’m afraid I don’t know too much 
about that program, sir.” 

‘Well, then, could you tell me something about the 
unemployment compensation?” the employer inter- 
rupts. “How does it work and how long are these 
people who won’t take a job going to be allowed to 
draw this ‘rocking-chair money’? ” 

‘We don’t administer the compensation and I don’t 
know.” 

*“You don’t know much about your organization or 
what goes on in your office, do you?”” was Mr John- 
son’s rather acid question. 

““We-ll, you see, I haven’t been there too long and 
I am not too familiar with any of the procedures out- 
side my department. I'll get these orders written up 
though and Ill try to send you somebody.” 

“I certainly hope you can Mr. Smith. Now, if 
you’ ll excuse me, I have some men waiting to see me.” 

Mr. Smith says good-bye and makes his exit. Mr. 
Johnson says in a disgusted tone, ‘“These inefficient 
Government people! Now, Miss Brown, let’s get on 
with our work.” 

Here the curtain falls. 

The advantages of a well-planned visit are obvious. 
The head of any active concern is a busy man who 
may have many problems to consider and settle in 
the course of a busy day’s work. Calling him for an 
appointment might well be first step in making a 
good impression, particularly on an initial visit. 
A second and very important thing is to take along 
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all necessary supplies and forms. An executive ap- 
preciates efficiency. ; 

To many employers a Government agency is 
another Government agency. Hence, it is well to 
have at least a nodding acquaintance with some of the 
outstanding programs being currently administered 
by other agencies and be able to answer intelligently 
any general questions which may be asked about 
various activities not covered by our own organization. 

Unemployment compensation is a subject of general 
interest to most firms. Knowing that ex-employees 
go directly to the local employment office to “put 
in” for their ‘‘unemployment,” the employer is natu- 
rally anxious to ask a few questions when talking with 
one of our representatives. An ES contact man 
should be able to give basic information and then 
refer the employer to the proper source for more 
specific details of the law. 

The employer relations representative should also 
be thoroughly familiar with the specialized services 
which the ES has to offer each employer. These 
would include the use of the oral trade questions for 
screening job applicants, the nature and variety of 


aptitude tests conducted by the local office, prepara- 
tion of job specifications and analyses, and general 
labor market information. 

Before contacting any employer on an initial visit, 
or after many visits, a thorough check should be made 
in the local employment office on all recent activities 
connected with or concerning the company to be 
visited. The representative should know what job 
orders are on file, what reports are made, who made 
the last field visit, when it was made, and the object 
of the visit. 

The ES representative will be well repaid for time 
spent in securing pertinent facts about the employer 
as well as the firm. Frequently the desired informa- 
tion may be obtained from reports of former visits 
maintained in office files. Other sources might be 
the local chamber of commerce, community surveys, 
or trade associations. Previous knowledge of the 
number of employees, products manufactured, per- 
sonnel policies, etc., aids the visitor in avoiding un- 
necessary questions and enables him to talk with the 
employer with more intelligence and self-confidence.— 
ANNA Pau, Allanta, Ga. 
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Loeal Office Defines **Teamwork’’ 


THOSE of us who work in local offices can recall 
days when we were frustrated into inefficiency our- 
selves because others would not mesh their opera- 
tions with ours. 

This meshing is teamwork: coordination of effort 
toward getting the best result that common effort 
can attain. 

Local office work is hard work; it is important 
work; it demands a high order of intelligence, adpta- 
bility, accuracy, and speed. And every function is 
so inescapably interrelated with others and _ still 
others that failure anywhere along the line affects 
the entire operation. 

It is not enough that an individual in this business 
be “good.” There comes to mind an individual 
worker who admitted, not without reason, that he 
was “good.” He knew his job in ultimate detail; he 
performed with facility every duty that confronted 
him; he was skillful, perhaps even brilliant. But it 
almost seemed that he took a delight in doing things 
at a time or in a way that prevented his work from 
meshing cleanly and without friction with the work 
of his associates. He was, therefore, a net loss. 

Teamwork does not mean the assumption of duties 
that belong to someone else—that is, ‘“‘doing some- 
body else’s work for him.” It does not make an 
extraordinary demand upon any individual; on the 
contrary, it decreases the demand upon each. The 
job all round becomes easier because of it.—Ira O. 
WELBORN, Natchez, Miss. 
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Hands Aeross the Border 


“JOBS FOR ‘GI’s’ is on the air!” Thus begins a 
27-minute radio program every Friday evening, 
broadcast from Station CKFI at Fort Frances, 
Ontario, Canada. 

The small Employment Service office located on 
the border at International Falls, Minn., found it 
difficult to reach all the ex-servicemen residing in 
Koochiching and Lake-of-the-Woods counties with 
information on the many benefits and employment 
opportunities available through the ES. Early this 
year, therefore, the local manager and the veterans 
employment representative decided to try a rather 
unique method of serving these returned servicemen— 
radio broadcasts from a Canadian station located just 
across the Rainy River from International Falls in 
Fort Frances, Ontario. No broadcasting facilities 
were available in International Falls, but the newly 
created Station CKFI in Fort Frances, Ontario, 
reached listeners of both counties being served by our 
local office. 

John Reed, manager of CKFI, very graciously 
granted our request for free radio time over the 
Canadian station and promised full cooperation by 
his staff. Little did we realize how cooperative and 
helpful the Canadian station workers would be. The 
local VER was appointed to write the weekly scripts 
for the 27-minute broadcasts which began on June 
14, 1946. 

The sales manager of the broadcasting station, R. 
S. Mitchner, has assisted in the formulation of the 
scripts, suggesting methods of presentation, possible 
material to be used, and general information on 
broadcasting procedures. 

One of the station’s best announcers, Keith Lock- 
hart, was assigned to our program. Eventually he 
was promoted to a coveted “‘day-announcer”’ status 
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and we thought he was lost to our program. However, 
much to our surprise, he appeared as our announcer 
the following Friday evening. This was of his own 
volition. He said he wanted to stay with the program 
as long as we needed and wanted him. 

This same spirit of cooperation was shown by the 
control man assigned to our broadcasts, who selected 
appropriate recorded theme music and allowed 
broadcast time extensions whenever necessary. 

Programs have covered a variety of topics, including 
“Preferential Treatment of Handicapped Veterans,” 
“On-the-Job Training and Apprenticeship Training,” 
“Agricultural Training,” “Veterans as Premium 
Manpower,” “Testing Applicants for Jobs,” and 
“Reemployment Rights of Veterans.” Guest speakers 
are used each week, and GI musical talent provides 
an entertainment feature. Invited guests have in- 
cluded city and county school superintendents, the 
personnel manager of our largest employer, and all 
members of our local office staff. Future programs 
will feature officials of veterans organizations and 
civic groups, and veterans who have received special 
treatment on job placement through the ES.—GEorGE 
H. Porter, Jnternational Falls, Minn. 


Community Cooperates 


EARLY in 1946 the on-the-job training program 
gained popularity in the Rogers, Ark., area, and this 
small office had faced the problem of finding sufficient 
places for applicants to get this training. 

Many veterans, especially, were seeking the benefit 
of this training and employers were willing to train 
them, but no means had been developed for getting 
the two together. The local office did not have per- 
sonnel sufficient to devote the necessary time to getting 
the program started. We had to enlist outside help. 

The help came from the local veterans organiza- 
tions. The American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and War Dads were consulted and our problem 
explained. These organizations agreed to work with 
us toward a solution. The War Dads furnished funds 
to have forms printed for our use in making a survey 
while the Legion and VFW furnished men to make the 
survey. These men met with United States Employ- 
ment Service personnel for brief training and assign- 
ment of territory. They reported to the local office, 
giving us the name and address of employers visited, 
kind of business, number of workers on the pay roll, 
number of workers to be hired within a 30-day period, 
appropriate amount of pay roll for year of 1945. The 
report also indicated whether the employer would 
hire a veteran on the training basis. 

The pay roll figures were secured for the chamber 
of commerce to be used in securing additional new 
industry. Information regarding workers to be hired 
next 30 days was used in securing orders for workers. 
All employers showing a willingness to hire a trainee 
were immediately visited and definite orders obtained. 

As a result of this survey, we received orders and 
were able to place a number of veterans in job train- 
ing in the occupation of their choice. In addition, 
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many new orders for various workers were also re- 
ceived. Employer relations were strengthened. Com- 
munity organizations working together brought about 
a better understanding of our over-all problem of 
getting the veteran properly placed, and a deeper 
insight into the value of the local employment office 
and its services to the unemployed.—Suurorp O, 
REyYNOLDs, Rogers, Ark. 


Labor Market News Letters Popular 


IN THE State of Washington the use of labor market 
news letters for advising employers by direct mail and 
the general public through newspapers is one of the 
best employer public relations factors ever devised 
by the Employment Service. 

From its wartime use of informing the public and 
management of the manpower needs of war industries 
to the current type of labor market information letter 
was a logical and natural step. The development of 
the news letters was made the work of a special 
project in which ES personnel in different local offices 
were invited to experiment with various types. 

As a result of these experiments a fairly stable 
pattern has beén set for the WaAsHINGTON LaABoR 
MarKET. Outstanding among the local news letters 
is the one developed by the Everett local office in 
which current labor market conditions, facts, and 
statistics are set forth in short, concise paragraphs. 
Employers and the newspapers in the Everett area 
make it a practice to extract related items from the 
news letter and frequently publish the labor market 
letter in its entirety. 

Examples of the manner in which large business 
and service organizations use the WAsHINGTON 
LaBor Market and local news letters are these: 

One of the largest department stores, whose busi- 
ness covers the entire Pacific Northwest, guides to 
some degree its advertising policies in accordance 
with the information obtained from both State and 
local letters. The firm also uses the advance training 
information contained in the letters to guide buying 
policies. 

One of the largest public utilities in the West uses 
the labor market letters in considering possible busi- 
ness expansion, personnel policies in given areas, and 
in reports to its home office. 

Other business concerns report the following uses 
of the State and local labor market letters: (1) A 
lumber mill uses the information to guide its 
personnel policies and hiring practices; (2) a large 
pulp company to compare turn-over in the pulp in- 
dustry with that of other industries; (3) a local mana- 
ger of a Nation-wide mail-order store applies the in- 
formation contained in these bulletins to his local 
buying and personnel policies; (4) a number of cham- 
bers of commerce are using this labor market informa- 
tion in the initiation of industrial development pro- 
grams. 

We believe that the examples shown above which 
could be greatly multiplied amply show the benefits 
of this program.—J. E. Ryprr, Olympia, Wash. 
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“Theo YOU ... 


THE Review acknowledges with appreciation the many manuscripts received 
during recent months—some too late for inclusion in the issue for which they were 


requested. Among them were: 


Allen, C. Bert; Los Angeles, Calif.; ‘‘Con.pilation and Use 
of a Staff Training Inventory.”’ 

Anderson, Roy H.; Duluth, Minn.; “Duluth Job Develop- 
ment Campaign.” 

Andrews, Belle S.; Tampa, Fla.; ““Knowing the Employer 
Before You Visit Him.”’ 

Bell, Douglas A.; Mobile, Ala.; “Employer Relations— 
Key to a Better Employment Service.” 

Bergsland, Halfdan L.; St. Paul, Minn.; ‘“‘Job Specifications 
Improve Local Office Operations.” 

Bowman, Ernest L.; Columbus, Ohio; ‘“‘Standardizing Super- 
vision: The Work-Sheet Report.” 

Bruce, Dale R.; Alton, Ill.; “‘Counseling the Counselor,” 
‘*A Workshop for Counselors.”’ 

Burch, Edward A.; Los Angeles, Calif.; ‘Special Treatment 
for Special Services.” 

Cabaniss, James L.; Longview, Tex.; ‘“‘Use of Direct-Mail 
and Newspaper Publicity.” 

Carter, William; Chicago, IIl.; ‘Good Operations—Basic for 
Good Relations With the Public.’’ 

Chalk, James W.; Gaffney, S. C.; “Special Services to 
Employers.” 

Daniel, L. A.; Miami, Fla.; “‘How We Sold an Industry.” 

Eppensteiner, Ruth M.; Covington, Ky.; ‘The Self-Applica- 
tion Process Was Introduced . . .” 

Hardy, T. A.; Jacksonville, Fla.; “‘Visiting the Employer.” 

Herring, Emory L.; Moultrie, Ga.; “‘Advantages of Careful 
Planning for the Employer Visit.” 

Jacobs, Olive M.; Youngstown, Ohio; ‘“‘Recognizing the Need 
To Prepare for a Wise . . .” 

Johnston, Anthony J.; Florence, S. C.; ““A Newly Devised 
Administrative Control.” 

Kerberg, Lewis B., Louisville, Ky.; ‘‘Ex-Corporal Joe sat 
dewn at the desk of the VER .. .” 

Kornish, A. J.; Scranton, Pa.; ‘Industrial Services as a Base 
for Public Relations.” 


Lewis, Frances S.; Rock Hill, S. C.; “A Textile Job Is a 
Good Job.” 

Mercer, L. R.; Salinas, Calif.; “More Jobs for Veterans.” 

Merrill, Bertha M.; Eufaula, Ala.; ““Employer Relations— 
Key to a Better Employment Service.” 

Morrer, A. E.; Charleston, S. C.; “Special Innovations in 
Service to Veterans.”’ 

Palazola, Robert L.; Atlanta, Ga.; ““Knowing the Employer 
Before You Visit Him.” 

Parsons, Paul S.; Waterbury, Conn.; “‘Industrial Services as 
a Base for Public Relatiens.”’ 

Patton, M. A. Nevin; Rome, Ga.; “A Successful Record- 
Keeping Device for Control Purposes.”’ 

Rodden, O. R.; Abilene, Tex.; “Results of Community 
Participation in Local Employment Problems.” 

Schotanus, Paul; Santa Monica, Calif.; ‘‘Placement Statistics 
Pay Off.” 

Schroeppel, Harry W.; Memphis, Tenn.; “‘To insure success- 
ful operation of any .. .” 

Schwemlein, William C.; Cincinnati, Ohio; “Employer 
Relations—Key to a Better Employment Service.” 

Sewell, Hiram W.; Augusta, Ga.; “A Newly Devised 
Administrative Control.” - 

Shaw, Francis; Santa Ana, Calif.; ““Expediting Service to 
Applicants.” 

Shipley, Albert E.; Kenosha, Wis.; ‘‘Good Operations Basic 
for Good Relations With the Public.” 

Starr, Waldo; Atlanta, Ga.; ““Knowing the Employer Before 
You Visit Him.” 

Walsh, James L.; Covington, Ky.; ““Modern Employment 
Service operations make . . .” 
_ Watson, Kathleen; Atlanta, Ga.; ““The How and Why of 
Field Visiting in the Atlanta Local Office.”’ 


Wells, James R.; San Bernardino, Calif.; “Selective Place- 
ment at Work.” 


Because of the generous response from local office authors and the limited space 
available in the REview, some of these may not be published for the issues intended. 
From some of the manuscripts, the editors hope to extract pertinent excerpts for 


use from time to time. 


Even when a manuscript is not scheduled for publication, it is read with interest 
not only by the editorial staff of the REview, but by other branches and divisions 
of the USES. In some instances, a manuscript is routed to more than a dozen 
staff members in the Washington office, who read it for their own information. 
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